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GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS 


To meet all needs 
KNOWLTON: First Lessons in Geography 


A basal text based on the child’s interests (3-4)....... $ .96 
McMURRY & PARKINS: Elementary Geography 
ge) ee en ere a eee a eer 1.20 
a Re Ee OT PEE EP re Terres. 84 
ee | Ce Tee De eT Pere er eer rr 84 
Advanced Geography 
DI ED ions oc Siacnrasaseinr eee res 1.60 
PE ee a sake daw ca he Seen eakedebeees 1.12 
ee a eee perry hr re ee ee rs 1.12 


THRALLS: Geography of Pennsylvania 
Supplement to the McMurry & Parkins Geographies: 


Le eee wetere es eres PL eae mre 48 
NIE. in. 6 5 Oe eo eee 80 
DAKIN: Great Rivers of the World 
A supplementary reader that is different (6-8) ...... .96 
PACKARD & SINNOTT: Nations as Neighbors 
A new junior high school textbook (7-8)............. 2.00 
BRANOM: Practice Tests in Geography ................... 80 


CHAMBERLAIN: The Continents and Their People 


Supplementary readers telling of the people and their 
customs. Six volumes: North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania (5-7) Each .96 


PITKIN & HUGHES: Seeing America 


| re reer rere en .96 
ee ee re rere .96 
A new series of industrial readers cast in fascinating 
story form. 
WHITBECK: High School Geography ........ ey ene eer 2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Invites The 
Attention Of 


TEACHERS 


To The 


1926 


SUMMER SESSION 


Address, Director of the Summer Session 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























New York University 


Summer School 
July 6—August 13, 1926 


HE SUMMER SCHOOL of New 
York University offers to teachers 
and all others engaged in the profession 
of education in Pennsylvania a three-fold 
opportunity: 

First, to secure professional improve- 
ment and advancement by completing 
courses of college or graduate grade in 
educational or collegiate subjects, with 
over 280 courses from which to choose a 
program. 

Second, to earn a baccalaureate or 
graduate degree. All Summer School 
courses are credited toward degrees. 


Third, to spend six weeks in New 
York, with its infinite variety of oppor- 
tunities for education and amusement, 
at a very moderate expense. The Summer 
School provides living accommodations 
that are comfortable, convenient, and in- 
expensive. 

Write for the complete bulletin 

— Dean JOHN W. WITHERS 


mmer School, New York University 
Washington Square East New York City 














First Session of 


The Institute of 
ENGLISH EDUCATION 


Graduate and advanced under- 
graduate Courses in the 


Modern Aspects of English 
By Present Day Novelists, Es- 
sayists, Poets, and Teachers. 


Intensive Courses, one to six weeks | 
in length; Literary Lectures, 
Dramatics. 


















THE PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13 


For Bulletin Address 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 28 to Aug. 6 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June 14 in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics, English, History, Economics, Drafting 
and Coal Mining 





Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


THE TOWER 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























Lebanon Walley College 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21-JULY 30 


A SCHOOL OF MERIT CENTRALLY LOCATED 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS BACCALAUREATE COURSES 
IDEAL ACCOMMODATIONS BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 
MODERN DORMITORIES ATTRACTIVE CAMPUS 


Able Faculty Complete Laboratories Moderate Expense 





The Entire Month of August for Vacation 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT IN HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


Write for Bulletin 
CHRISTIAN R. GINGRICH, Secretary, ANNVILLE, PENNA. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 6th to August 13th 


Technical and Professional Courses lead- 
ing to Certificates and Degrees. 


Home Economics 
Special courses in Home Economics, Die- 
tetics and Teacher Training. 


Library Science 


A six weeks’ course for School Librarians 
and Teachers in charge of High School 


Libraries. 
Because of the 


Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 


Philadelphia offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to the 1926 Summer School Student. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 28th to August 5th 
COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


SETON HILL'S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff. 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities. 

Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort. 

Every accessibility to Pittsburgh, to 
and from which are 60 trains daily. 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level. 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 
































Syracuse University 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 28—AUGUST 6, 1926 





Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
Library School 
(For High School Librarians) 
Business Administration 
Oratory 
Fine Arts 


For Teachers of the Social Sciences 
Special Curriculum 
under direction of 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


Bulletin on Request 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Penna. 
Chas. T. Aikens, D.D., President 


COLLEGE COURSES OFFERED.—Classical, 
Education, Social Science, General Science, Pre- 
medical, Business Administration, Music, Ora- 
tory and The Theological Seminary. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1926 


The Twenty-fourth session of Summer School 
at Susquehanna University will open for reg- 
istration of resident students on Monday, June 
21st and close Saturday, Aug. 14th. Registra- 
=P of day students will be on Saturday, June 

t 

The courses arranged are designed to meet 
the needs of teachers, who may desire stand- 
ard certification or wish to increase the scope 
of their certificate and ultimately qualify for 
@ permanent college certificate. 

Special courses in Music, Business and Elo- 
cution. 

A splendid opportunity to work off college 
credits. 

A strong experienced faculty. Excellent dor- 
mitory, laboratory and dining hall accommoda- 
tions, in the midst of beautiful physical and 
delightful social environments. 

For Bulletin and information concerning the 
Summer School, address Dr. Herbert A. Alli- 
son, Director, 504 W. Pine St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

For regular College Catalogue or information 
concerning dormitory rooms, address Mr. W. T. 
Horton, Accts. M., Registrar, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

The Fall Semester of the Academic year will 
open Tuesday, September 14th, 1926. 
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The Pennsylvania State Forest School 


Established in 1903 
Offers in addition to the four-year forestry 
course a six-weeks’ summer course in forest 
studies, forest botany and zoology. Facilities 
for advanced field and laboratory studies. For 
circular and further information, address: 
E. A. Ziegler, Director, Mont Alto, Pa. 

, 
a manmemnaaa’| 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
Two terms; June 21—July 30; July 31—Sept. 2 
Liberal Arts and Education. Undergraduate and Graduate 
instruction. Visiting specialists. Demonstration classrooms. 
Write for announcement 
Cincinnati—The Gateway to the South 


Write - Director of Summer Session, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


eee RRO ARS IEEE TOS 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


JUNE-28th to JULY 31st, 1926 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French spoken. Entirely French Staff. 
Elementary, Intermediate 
and Advanced Courses 
Morning—Lectures and Class Room _ Instruc- 
tion. 
Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight-seeing, 
Sports. 
Evening—lIllustrated Lectures, Entertainments, 
French Conversation, Music, Etc. 
Write for Circular to the Secretary, 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


McGill University Montreal, Que. 
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To KUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July 7 
To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 

($120—$130) 
Majestic ... . July 17 
To England and France 
Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


(UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 








Other sailings earlier and later from . 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


Round 
$95 “Pip S270 


Special All -Expense - Inclusive 

Tours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 


WHITE. STAR LINE 
Rep Stan Line. ic TRANSPORT LINE. 
UNTERNATIONAL MERCANTIEE MARINE GOMPANY 


S. E, curner bitteenth and Locust St».. Philadelphia, 
our offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 
































Grove City College 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 20, 1926 
A broad schedule of courses for teach- 


ers and administrators of elementary 
and secondary schools. 





Special opportunities for teachers in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Un- 
usual advantages for teachers of com- 
mercial subjects. 


Excellent dormitories. . Healthful cli- 
mate. Recreational opportunities. 


Further information may be had by 
applying to jor 
Registrar H. O. WHITE 
v« OF 
President WEIR C. KETLER 
- Grove-City, Pa. 



































PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JO ‘AL.:. Published monthly, 

December. Entered as second-class matter September 1,. 1 
Acceptance for 
of October 


under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
Section 1103, Act 


ing at special rate 
3, 1917, authorized September 1, 


















EUROPE 


30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- } 
lished American company. 59 to 85 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 
of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks —5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


| GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
. New York, N. Y. 
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—lies the Old World with its endless pag- 
eantry of art, history and literature—its inex- 
haustible sources of education, recreation and 
imperishable impressions. 


A CUNARD Trip to Europe 
is now within the reach of all 


Europe is worth-while — as an ever-increasing number 
of Americans from every walk of life have been dis- 
covering each year. During 1925 the Cunard and 
Associated Lines carried 226301 of these travellers, 
largely exceeding in numbers those travelling by any 
other Line or group of Lines on the Atlantic. 


Go to Europe 
—in May or at the end of July or in August or Sep- 
tember — just before or after the rush of the season; 
an ideal time. 


Cunard Services Offer the Widest Possible 
Variety of Ways of “How to Go”: 
CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 
(THIRD CABIN) 

Sailings May 1st to September 25th 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170 up 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 
Weekly from New York 
to Plymouth, Havre and London 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $290 up 


Large Selection of Attractive Inclusive Tours 
7 of varying durations and rates. 
= Other Cunard Services to choose from: 


~~~ the World’s Fastest Ocean Passenger Service de Luxe, weekly from 
= SS = New York to Cherbourg and Southampton, the no less comfortable 
services to Queenstown -Liverpool; to Londonderry- Glasgow. 


Full information gladly furnished upon request 


= == >< CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


=> 25 Broadway New York 
ma <> gee hes and Agenci 


Tra ea oy MCUNRAD: =It Costs No More 
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Easily Taught—Quickly Learned 


2 


BASAL BOOKS 


THE WINSTON READERS 
Primer to Fifth Reader 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Primer and First Reader 
Manuals interleaved 


ACCESSORY MATERIAL 
Pre-Primer 
Phrase and Word Cards, 
Charts, Phonogram Cards 
Colored Pictures 
and so on 


stories. 
SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


THE WINSTON 
COMPANION READERS 
Primer to Third Reader 














FOR TEXTBOOKS 


HE WINSTON READERS and Teach- 
; ing Devices offer a complete course in 
Primary reading. The method of THE 
WINSTON READERS is approved by the best 
schools of pedagogy. 
and thorough. The Interleaved Manuals are 
a feature characteristic of THE WINSTON 
READERS only. 
exceedingly helpful. 
PANION READERS, which supplement the 
basal series, are unique. 
vocabulary of the basal series in entirely new 


It is consistent, simple 


The Accessory Material is 
THE WINSTON COM- 


They duplicate the 


May we send you illustrated literature describing 
this complete course in reading? 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 





























Lippincott’s New 
Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 


containing 


the words most needed in writ- 
ing, compiled from Dr. Horn’s 
latest tabulation of more than 
five million running words of or- 
dinary use, briefly described in 
the Third and Fourth Yearbooks 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


Information on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South 6th St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














Elizabethtown College 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


Located along the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. 


A STRONG SMALL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited 


THE LAST CALL FOR SPRING 
NORMAL SESSION 
Six weeks—May 38 to June 12, 1926 
Regular college entrance requirements strictly 
demanded. 
Eight semester hours the maximum credits 
allowed as follows: 


Every one may enter two three semester hour courses and 
one two semester hour course. To all who maintain a 
grade of 85 per cent in the two major courses the additional 
two semester hours, making a total of eight semester hours, 
may be earned. 

A final opportunity for teachers in service to 

do good work. 
Write for Spring Normal Bulletin at once. 


SUMMER SESSION NINE WEEKS 
June 14 to August 18, 1926 

Regular college entrance requirements must 
be met. 

Twelve semester hours the maximum credits 
allowed. 

Strong faculty. General and Commercial 
Education Courses. Major courses in senior 
educational subjects. Beautiful shady campus. 
Large athletic field with expansive lake. Home- 
like schuol of fine professional atmosphere. 
REGULAR SESSION—THIRTY-SIX WEEKS 

Write for Bulletin at once. 


President of Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pa. 
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FOR YOUR VACATION 
At Reasonable Cost 
We Suggest 


CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
ss ‘‘ LANCASTRIA” JUNE 30 


NORWAY _meprrerRANEAN 
53 DAYS, $550 AND UP 
Itinerary includes Lisbon, Spain, 
Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Swe- 
den, Norway Fjords, Scotland, Ber- 
lin (Paris, London), repeating last 
summer’s greatest cruise success. 
Rates include hotels, drives, guides, 
fees. 





Europe stop-over privilege so you 
may extend your travels if desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Desk 45, Times Building New York 





























VACATION really ideal. Care-free days at 
sea where all unite in pleasant pastimes. 
Memorable days at fascinating foreign ports. 


ToHAVANA $140 and up—10 Days—aAll Expenses 


Steamer your hotel for the four days in Havana. Sight- 
seeing motor tours included in rate, visits to points of 
interest. Tours of longer duration arranged at special rates. 


To MEXICO—$185 Round Trip to Mexico City 


Scenic splendors, relics of marvelous antiquity and archi- 
tectural beauty, Opportunity is afforded for teachers and 
students to attend the popular summer session of the 
University of Mexico. 


For further information and illustrated 
literature, address 


WARD LINE 


Pier 13, E.R. Foot of Wall St. New York 
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ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
FRANCE & 
GERMANY 


No finer vacation than a European 
trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service is the 
world’s standard. 


mp 170 


Tourist Third Cabin and up 
Teachers, Professors and Students: 
you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex- 
cellent accommodations at moder- 
ate rates in the 2nd Class of our 
larger vessels from New York to 
Piymouth, Cherbourg, Bremen 
And superb One-Class Cabin 
Steamersto COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports. 

Send for our Booklet “1926 


European Tours” 20 to 67 days. 
$128 to $700 up. 


Full information your local 


S.S. Agent or 32 Broadway, N.Y. 





TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 B.42"ST, Mew York lity 








Teachers Wanted 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who has 
business ability, to interview students, 
teachers, librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


An exceptional opportunity for either a 
permanent position or for summer vaca- 
tion position for those who are qualified. 
Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B_ Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 


The Sole Sickness and Accident Association in Pennsylvania 
which ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


EMBERSHIP in the Educators Beneficial Association will bring sunshine 
into YOUR LIFE just as it has been brought into the lives of thousands of 
other teachers everywhere. This splendid professional organization will bring 

you a feeling of security against financial loss through sickness or accident which is 
well worth your while to possess. 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT. THE FOLLOWING » 2 ileal 
ESTABLISH THE HIGH STANDARD OF THE E. B. A. 
FROM THE REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE EXAMINERS 
We find the Association in a healthy financial condition. The interests of the membership 
have been zealously guarded. The presence of such high-type individuals as officers of the 
Association speaks the fact that it is well managed. 


FROM A LARGE CITY IN WEST VIRGINIA 
The Committee which was appointed to study the best types of protective insurance for 
teachers in our city, has come to the conclusion that the Educators Beneficial Association 
is the best plan for individual teachers. We have worked nearly a year in our investigations, 
studying approximately thirty-five different propositions, and finally, after due consideration, 
have endorsed this plan. 

FROM A PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
It affords me pleasure to say a word about the Educators Beneficial Association. This 
Association is operated by teachers in the interests of teachers. No teacher can afford to 
deny herself the protection of this splendid institution. My experience with the company 
has always been satisfactory. It is prompt in making adjustments and always acts in 
the spirit of fairness. 

FROM THE RANK AND FILE OF OUR MEMBERSHIP 
In January, 1920, I joined this Association and the following April became ill for a period of 
ten weeks, but my claim was settled immediately. Since that time I have also drawn benefits 
due to an attack of grippe. To me the Association is all that it claims to be, and answers 
a long felt need among teachers. 

Under Supervision of the State Insurance Department. Member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Federation. Member of the La t Chamb 
Commerce. References: Any bank in Lancaster, together with our 
many thousands of satisfied claimants. 


WHY HESITATE? WHY NOT LET THE E. B. A. BE THE SUNSHINE FOR 
YOUR SMILES IN TIME OF TROUBLE? WRITE TODAY 
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Second Course in Algebra 


By JoserH A. NYBERG, Instructor in Mathematics, Hyde Park High School 
Chicago, Illinois. 288 pages 

ISTINGUISHED by the exceptional clearness of the presentation, 

D the introduction of new topics by means of problems in which 

the new principles are involved, and an anticipation of pupils’ 

difficulties, with the assistance necessary to overcome them. Careful con- 

sideration has been given to the recommendations of the National Com- 

mittee on Mathematical Requirements and of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. Three possible courses are outlined. 


Story Hour Series 


ECAUSE of its method and content the Story Hour Series provides 
a rich and varied reading experience, inculcates strong motives for 
reading and develops essential reading habits. 


Write for “The Teaching of Reading” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
































THE WALKER-PARKMAN 
STUDY READERS 


A new series of basal method 
Readers for grades 4, 5, and 6. 


THE STUDY READERS de- 
velop the fundamental habits of 
good reading and transfer them 
to the habits of efficient study. Ff. “Ti-con-der-oga” ... a “royal 


road” almost... to good 
handwriting . .. in its lead, 


The series is accompanied by a 
simple but complete Teacher’s cotuaity a 
Manual which contains outlines tenis a ieieias a i : 

= rin es in the books, De Sd few ito. 

a ee DIXON—Pencils 


JERSEY CITY, - NEW JERSEY 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 





Summer Session 
July 6 to August 14 


College of Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
School of Music 

High School 


Those expecting to attend and desir- 
ing to live in the dormitories should 
make early application, as the meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Sesquicentennial will 
bring a great demand for rooms. The 
dormitories will be ready in time for 
the National Education Association 
meetings. 














EUROPE 


Register now for one of the late sail- 
ings of our European Summer school. 
Routes include England, France, 
Italy, Spain and other parts of Eu- 
rope. 


University leaders in charge. 


Return to New York early in Sep- 
tember. 


Also Student Tour sailing 
June 19. $815 


Write for details 








aq. yee . 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 





( 




















Flowers, Trees 
and Birds 


Ac May the blossoming of Spring 
and promise of Summer bring new 
problems in Nature study and art to 
the classroom. 

Color is vastly important in inter- 
preting the wonders of Springtime. 

““ARTISTA”’ Water Colors are a joy to 
use, and are so made that they answer 
every requirement. You can use them, 
too, to color drawings made in ‘‘CRAY- 
OLA”’ outline. Some teachers find results 
better when the combination is used. 

If you have never tried ‘‘ARTISTA”’ 
Water Colors, may we send you samples? 





Our Art Service Bureau 
Is Your Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH ( Co, 


41 East 42™ Street 


* Beabt Zolt Fe bt Kabt Ka bt. Ka tt. Felt Ke ht Ka lt Kae it. Fa ht Ka be. Fa! 


























National Education Achievement Scales 





The 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 


For 
Elementary Schools 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegany 
County, Maryland 


A New Scientific Spelling Scale that measures 
ability to spell in sentences, which is the real 
value of learning to spell. Based on thorough 
research, with reliable standardized norms, 
giving spelling ages from six years five months 
(6-5) to fourteen years ten months (14-10). 

Published in eight tests of equal difficulty, 
thus providing ample material for retesting at 
given periods to measure the actual progress 
made, 


PRICE PER TEST 


Examination Sheet 2 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 

Directions for Administering 10 cents 
Each examiner needs one) 

Class Record Sheet 2 cents 


(Each class should have one) 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


The National Spelling Seale for Junior High 
Schools in six tests of equal difficulty. 


The National Spelling Scale for Senior High 
Schools in four tests of equal difficulty. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park Maryland 
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THE IDEAL READING PROGRAM 


teaches 

children 
how to read 
how to study 
how to enjoy 





has the 
right balance 
between factual 
and cultural 
phases 


FOR A BASAL SERIES that is used wherever the reading pro- 
gram is determined by experts, turn to THE FIELD READERS. 
Here is a method that promises early mastery of funda- 
mental habits and skills; here are two primers offering either 
a fanciful or a factuai approach; and here are seven readers 
(the sixth is in preparation) unexcelled for fresh selections 


of high literary value. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


























Modern Methods in Modern Texts 





BOLENIUS READERS 
Train for better comprehension in all 
subjects. 

EVERYDAY ARITHMETICS 
Scientific and cumulative drills in all 
processes of the subject. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 
A division into eight periods with 
superior teaching equipment. 

WOODS HUTCHINSON 

HEALTH SERIES 
Teaches what the child must do and 
know to have health. 

STONE’S SILENT READERS 


Developing all phases of training in 
silent reading. 





EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN 
DEMOCRACY 
The problem method for a problem 
course. 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 


The project method in community 
and economic civics. 


A UNITED STATES HISTORY 
The facts and events of history from 
the present day viewpoint. 
EVERYDAY ALGEBRA 


Teaches the “what for’ and the 
“why” as soon as the “how.” 


FUNDAMENTALS IN CHEMISTRY 


A necessary rearrangement of mate- 
rial with practical applications. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The Sesquicentennial of American 
Independence 


N 1876 Philadelphia celebrated the hun- 
I dredth birthday of American Liberty. 
Pick up any bound volume of a magazine 
current in that year and you can but 


notice the forward strides the industrial world 
In 1876 


has taken in the past half century! 
the magazines carried 
no artistic advertise- 
ments of motor cars, no 
luxurious home inter- 
iors with wireless sets 
in evidence, no an- 
nouncements of new 
film productions or 
electric victrolas, for 
the very evident reason 
that no such commodi- 
ties were on the mar- 
ket. An account of an 
airplane expedition to 
the North Pole, a radio 
concert, an _ altitude 
record or an_ insulin 
treatment would have 
been scoffed at as the 
most absurd fiction. 
Subways, electric rail- 
ways, not to mention 
permanent waves, 
vacuum cleaners and 
kodaks are common- 
places, then undreamed 
of. Surely with so 
much happening in the 
past fifty years it is fitting that we give us 
pause in the chapter of national progress and 
insert a review paragraph and summary at 
this 150th birthday of our nation. Philadel- 
phia is preparing that grand review and sum- 
mary for our entertainment and education 
from June 1 to December 1 this year. 

No city could more appropriately be the 
place at which the birth of American Inde- 
pendence should be commemorated. Philadel- 
phia and its environment teem with associa- 





tions to the student and lover of history. 
Liberty Bell, Independence Hall, Christ 
Church, High Street, Betsy Ross, Valley Forge, 
Brandywine, Delaware River are all words 
which we teach the children to respect and 
honor. Here Benjamin Franklin, admir- 
able citizen, labored to 
establish every im- 
provement from a com- 
prehensive educational 
system to the mangle 
and the Franklin 
stove. Here Robert 
Morris established the 
first organized bank in 
the United States and 
it was here in the old 
Southwark Theatre in 
those days when Phila- 
delphia rather than 
New York was the 


center of American 
drama that Beaumar- 
chais’ “Eugenie” was 
given in honor of 


General Washington on 
his victorious return 
from Yorktown. 


Historical Pageantry 


The pageant will be 
a favorite means of re- 
calling a period so rich 
in dramatic history, so 
picturesque in custom and dress as that of 
1776. The closing week of every school in 
the country this year will be a Patriotic Fes- 
tival Week in honor of the 150th Anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has prepared a book of patriotic pa- 
geants for the occasion, “The Drama of 
American Independence.’’* 


“The Drama of American Independence” 


* Cost, 50c per single copy. 
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contains simple episodes suitable for the low- 
er grades; “The Declaration of Independence” 
for upper grades; and “The Story of Ameri- 
can Independence” for school, college and com- 
munity pageants. The last mentioned pageant 
contains the following episodes: 


Prologue 
Scene 1—A reception to Colonel Washington 
Scene 2—The Boston Tea Party 


Act I 
Scene 1—The First Continental Congress 
Interlude—A Tory Song 
Act II 
Scene 1—The Second Continental Congress 
Scene 2—A Soldier’s Farewell 
Act III 
Scene 1—The Third Continental Congress 
Scene 2—Washington’s Address to His Army 
Scene 8—The Declaration of Independence 
Additional episodes that may be inserted: 
Times That Try Men’s Souls 
A Patriot’s “No” 
Washington’s Resignation 


There are to be two programs in every 
community: one for each school room or build- 
ing, and one as an out-of-doors exercise for 
the entire system of schools and community. 
These pageants are to be a reproduction of 
the events and conditions at the time of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
The room or building program adapted for 
indoor meetings is to be largely a dramatiza- 
tion of the adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. This, besides giving large num- 
bers a chance to participate in a fine patri- 
otic program, will serve to interest all in the 
general school and community pageant. These 
general pageants in all parts of the country 
will center interest in the exercises at Phila- 
delphia, the birthplace of independence. 

The following letter to the Boys and Girls 
of America from Mary McSkimmon, president 
of the N. E. A., describes vividly the effective- 
ness of one pageant episode, which will be re- 
enacted in Independence Hall at Philadelphia 
during the Sesquicentennial: 


To the Boys and Girls of America— 

You all know that this new year is the 150th 
since the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Philadelphia. That city is going 
to remember that great event next summer by 
a splendid celebration called the Sesquicen- 
tennial, which means the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. When our patriots rang 
the old Liberty Bell on Independence Hall on 
that famous day in July, 1776, it told the 
world that we were going to be a free nation, 
and though the old bell is said to have been 
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silent for nearly a century, on New Year’s 
Eve it spoke again. This is how it happened: 

The good mayor of Philadelphia, Honorable 
W. Freeland Kendrick, with his wife gave a 
beautiful reception to their friends in the old 
Independence Hall on New Year’s Eve. It 
was my great pleasure to be a guest through 
the courtesy of Mr. Joseph R. Wilson, director 
of education for the Sesquicentennial Exhi- 
bition. The old hall, whose noble colonial 
architecture has been lovingly preserved all 
these years, was brilliantly glowing with light. 
Electric candles burned from every window 
sill, rainbow flashes dripped from the old chan- 
deliers, many colored lights glowed outside, 
besides the white radiance of the searchlights. 

You boys and girls would have liked the mili- 
tary guard dressed in the old Continental buff 
uniforms. Out in Independence Square were 
crowds of people singing carols or listening to 
se = music of other days played by the 

and. 

In the really truly old hall where the con- 
vention was held so long ago, in the very 
seats of old, sat the committee appointed to 
draft the Declaration of Independence, repre- 
senting the Thirteen Colonies, each dressed 
in costume and periwig exactly like the one 
whose name he bore. Splendid John Hancock 
presided in the very chair the real John Han- 
cock had used. The leather was crumbling, 
but the sacred wood was fair and staunch as 
ever. He used the same table and the same 
silver inkstand. He wrote with a goose quill 
and scattered fine powder that they used to 
call “pounce” on the page to dry the ink. 

Benjamin Franklin was there, too, old and 
feeble in body, with his thin gray hair reaching 
almost to his shoulders, but strong in his alert 
and noble mind. Invited by the chairman, 
John Hancock, to read aloud the proposed 
Declaration, he courteously passed the honor 
to Virginia. I wish that all America’s chil- 
dren could have heard those heroic words in 
the beautiful enunciation of the one who im- 
personated Benjamin Harrison of Virginia. 
Thomas Jefferson listened as if he were hear- 
ing those words for the first time. 

There were few throats without a lump or 
eyes without tears among the listeners as the 
thrilling words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were read. When the discussion, 
brave and frank, was over, Robert Treat 
Paine of Massachusetts in a gorgeous flow- 
ered silk coat was called for his vote. “Yes” 
rang out like the report from a musket. Every 
man of them all voted “yes,” even old Stephen 
Hopkins of Rhode Island who had spoken for 
a longer consideration of this action. 

There were feasting, beautiful music, fine 
clothes and interesting conversation among the 
guests at that memorable reception on New 
Year’s Eve in Independence Hall, but ever my 
eyes held to the candle-lighted window where, 
outside in the white searchlight, a bright flag 
fluttered from a tall flagpole in the frosty air 
filled with the music of the old songs our 
fathers knew. (It was red and white and 
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blue, but strangely different from Old Glory, 
for in the field was the Union Jack with all its 
crosses; the thirteen red and white stripes 
were there for the Colonies, but not a star, 
not a star! It was the flag of the day when 
we were but colonists, and it would be the em- 
blem of our dependence on another nation 
today but for the glorious courage and the 
noble following of truth as those patriots at 
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fields of Valley Forge as part of the pa- 
geantry surrounding the Flag Day exercises. 
This pageant will last the greater part of the 
day and will include maneuvers, dress parade 
and review of the visiting military commands. 

Another American pageant will be the “Last 


Great Council of the American Indians,” with 
representatives of every remaining tribe in 





Philadelphia saw the truth, through great 


searching, and in 
whose service each 
man knew he was of- 
fering his life with 
his vote for the Dec- 
laration of Indepen- 
dence. 

As midnight ap- 
proached, a gold ham- 
mer was handed to 
Mrs. Kendrick, and 
with the hammer’s 
end carefully covered 
with rubber the sac- 
red old bell was 
struck. —-One—Nine 
—Two—Six.— Soft 
and gentle was the 
ringing of the sacred 
old bell, but I have 
heard great cities 
rock with the music 
of bells from dozens 
of towers that had 
less moving eloquence 
than the muffled voice 
of the grand old Lib- 
erty Bell for it utter- 
ed its old message, 
forever fresh, forever 
new, “Proclaim lib- 
erty throughout the 
land to all the inhab- 
itants thereof.” 

Your teachers are 
coming to Philadel- 
phia next summer as 
pilgrims go to a 
shrine to kindle 
again their devotion 





THE HEART OF THE DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE 


“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to ef- 
fect their safety and happiness. * * * * 

“We, therefore, * * * do solemnly 
publish and declare That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved; and that as free and indepen- 
dent States, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce and do all other acts 
and things which independent States 
may of right do. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our 


America participat- 
ing. The twenty-six 
tribes of Oklahoma 
Indians, the richest 
people in the world, 
alone should make 
this feature one of 
universal interest. 


Sesquicentennial Site 
and Buildings 

The Exposition will 
be housed in a verit- 
able “Rainbow City” 
with buildings of 
stucco tinted in pas- 
tel shades. The site 
covers an area of 
2,000 acres in South 
Philadelphia. The 
structural lay-out of 
over twenty acres in- 
cludes, among many 
other buildings, a 
Palace of Machinery, 
Mines and Metallur- 
gy, a Palace of Lib- 
eral Arts, a Palace of 
Education and Social 
Economy, a Stadium, 
a Palace of Ag- 
riculture, an Audi- 
torium, an Adminis- 





to the service for the 
Nation’s coming citi- 
zens. I hope you will 


honor.” 





lives, our fortunes and our sacred 


tration Building and 
State Buildings. 








come, too, with your 
fathers and mothers 
and visit these places made sacred by the spirit 
that had its birth in Philadelphia. 

Mary McSKIMMON 


The presentation of historical pageants and 
exhibits telling the history of the sixty-seven 
counties of Pennsylvania will be a feature of 
the entertainment at the Pennsylvania State 
Building at the Sesquicentennial. 

On June 15 the announcement of the evacu- 
ation of Philadelphia to Washington and his 
Continental Army will be reenacted upon the 





Other units in the 
grounds are League 
Island Park, aviation fields, automobile 
parking space, military camping grounds and 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

The Pennsylvania State Building is being 
erected at a cost of $335,000. The Palace of 
Liberal Arts and the Palace of Agriculture, 
sister buildings, will each cost about $1,000,- 
000. The Transportation Building is the larg- 
est exhibition hall on the grounds. 


Exhibits 
The Palace of Education, 500 feet by 200 
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feet, will contain reproductions of the open 
air schools and exhibits of many systems re- 
lating to backward children, tests and meas- 
urements used in the mental and physical de- 
velopment of children, special education in 
arts and crafts and demonstrations of the 
care of defective children. Dr. R. H. Lans- 
burgh, Secretary of Labor and Industry for 
Pennsylvania, is arranging a_ spectacular 
safety exhibit, covering safety measures in 
the home, in the street and in industry. 

Visual Education will be an important part 
of the showing. In this section, training 
through objects, pictures, movies and other 
graphic means will be demonstrated in unusual 
fashion. 

Models, photographs and actual work in 
textile and shop projects will be represented. 


Forty-two foreign nations will send the 
most modern examples of education their 
countries afford for display in this building. 

Twelve Canadian universities, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Amherst College, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Lafayette Col- 
lege and other educational institutions will 
furnish valuable exhibits. 

Oil concerns will sink an oil well and will 
show every phase of the industry as it is car- 
ried on today. The largest steel manufactur- 
ers will illustrate their industry from the 
treatment of ore through the last stages of 
fabrication. 

The moving picture industry finds in the 
Sesquicentennial its first opportunity for 
showing the nation its methods and growth 
since it has reached its present estate. The 
site has been selected for a local Hollywood. 

A noteworthy collection of paintings and 
sculpture will be brought together from all 
over the world. Many works of European 
artists will have a showing for the first time 
and it is hoped that a representation of paint- 
ings by early American artists can be assem- 
bled. Etchings, wood carvings, models and 
medals, engravings, lithographs and drawings, 
many of them from private collections, will 
be represented. 


Additional Attractions 
Additional features and buildings of inter- 
est include a duplication of Market Street— 
High Street in 1776—as it appeared in Revo- 
lutionary days; a replica of the Taj Mahal 
which will house the Indian exhibit; and a 
reproduction of the Temple of Solomon. 
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The famous Philadelphia Orchestra is to be 
the official Exposition Orchestra and will give 
a program of two concerts a week for sixteen 
weeks during the Sesquicentennial. 

The New Year’s Mummers’ Parade in Phil- 
adelphia, rivaling in renown that of the Mardi- 
Gras in New Orleans, will be enacted for the 
Sesquicentennial guests. 

A Treasure Island five times the size of the 
one which formed a part of the Wembley 
Exhibit in England last year will afford open 
delight to children and secret satisfaction to 
grownups. 

Sesquicentennial Contests 
The American Youth Award 


The boy and the girl from each state be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 18 inclusive who 
best represent the ideals of American youth 
will be taken to Philadelphia as the guests 
of the Sesquicentennial to spend a week in 
contact with the scenes of America’s begin- 
nings. In addition to the time spent at the 
Exposition and in Philadelphia the award in- 
cludes a two-day trip to Washington, D. C. 
and a visit to Valley Forge. For further de- 
tails of the contest see “Prizes and Scholar- 
ships” page 594. 


The American Teacher Award 

The teacher from each state selected as 
the one who has accomplished the greatest 
good for the pupils of her state will also be 
the guest of the Sesquicentennial for a week 
in Philadelphia and will visit Valley Forge 
and Washington, D. C. For further details 
see “Prizes and Scholarships,” page 594. 


Calendar of Events of Special Interest During 
the Sesquicentennial 


June 14, Flag Day 


John Philip Sousa, famous bandmaster 
will conduct his band at the Exposition 
June 15 
The Pageant of Washington and his 
Army at Valley Forge will be given as 
a part of the Flag Day celebration 
June 27—July 2 
National Education Association will meet 
in Philadelphia in connection with the 
Exposition. The Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel at Chestnut and Ninth Streets, suite 
372-373, will be Pennsylvania Headquar- 
ters 
June 29 
Pennsylvania Dinner for Pennsylvanians 


(Turn to page 577) 

















The Traveled Teacher 


_ EDITORIAL NoTE.—Two or three months of vacation make it possible for the teacher to 
satisfy the natural and healthy desire “to seke straunge strondes.” Nor need she feel that 
she is indulging a selfish and extravagant whim—whether her ticket be a modest little paste- 
board which will transport her to another section of her own State or a long and pretentious 


passport to “Greenland’s icy mountains” or “India’s coral strand.” 


The vacation trip which 


means so much to her as a physical relaxation and a mental change, she may live over again 


with the boys and girls the next fall, thereby enriching the art of her teaching. 


In the Janu- 


ary, 1926, Journal of the Minnesota Education Association a writer tells what such a traveled 


teacher meant to her pupils. 


HE had visited the enchanted land,—a 
land that “satisfieth desire and renew- 
eth youth like the eagle’s.” She 

seemed always just to have arrived from some- 
where, rejuvenated by having seen people who 
were just a little different, though closely akin 
to us. It was not so much that She had 
seen bits of our country and planned to see 
more, but that with purposeful plan She 
appropriated what She saw and built it into 
her personality to make it more attractive. 

Once She traveled to Old Virginia and New 
England. She used this to make her teaching 
of history romantic and full of the thrill of 
life and adventure. Why, She had even walked 
the paths that John Smith walked, and her 
eyes had seen what Washington and Lincoln 
and all the heroes had seen. And when the 
class was in the midst of the deepest study 
these heroes stepped forth to thrill them and 
enliven dull pages. Once She had made a 
trip to the old romantic South. What pic- 
tures of negroes, and cabins and cotton fields, 
and big Massa’s house and courtesy and hos- 
pitality She brought back to her school! Once 
again She had been up and down the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific West. Some day 
She would go to Alaska, and what wouldn’t 
She see there? 

She had seen the very trails followed by 
those picturesque covered wagons that grand- 
father saw. She had seen sod houses with 
people living in them. A sod schoolhouse that 
She saw was still in use. For one hundred 
miles She followed the same trail that Custer 
traveled just before his famous fatal charge. 
To the boys She was a real scout,—a hero; 
for didn’t She look interested and speak with 
brave calm and stand straighter every time 
anyone mentioned covered wagons, cowboys or 
Indians! 

She had ridden to the very bottom of the 
Grand Canyon on the back of a burro. Here 
She was, burro and all, in a Kodak picture to 
prove it. And here was a pebble She picked 
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up in the bottom of the canyon, a mile down 
in the earth. Oh, wonder working pebble! 
What pictures loomed up before these other- 
wise uninterested minds? How interesting 
was the geography lesson telling of that part 
of the country. She had seen buttes and mesas 
and bad lands. A few strokes of the crayon 
and there they were, with a ranch-house in 
the midst of them, on the blackboard. In a 
moment She and her group of restless dream- 
aged youth were wandering among them, 
searching for the rancher and his herds—and 
incidentally learning what life is like in the 
West. 


Yes, She had had all of the supreme joys 
of climbing mountains, seeing real wild goats 
and mountain sheep with horns, and black 
bears that actually ate from her hands. Kodak 
pictures, a fleece of wool and a pair of tiny 
horns from a mountain goat would convince 
the most skeptical of that. 


She had a ball of cotton that She picked 
with her own hands and here was a cotton 
plant in a pot, that grew from one of its seeds. 
Here was a bottle of colored sand from Yellow- 
stone Canyon, and pebbles, fossils, bits of 
china. Mexican lace, Indian trinkets and sim- 
ple little curios of every description from all 
the places She had visited. 


Fortunate the child who had her for a 
teacher. Out of a personality enriched by many 
contacts with the world, She taught him hu- 
mility, enriched and expanded his powers of 
imagery, gave him joy through an apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of skies and clouds, rocks 
and mountains, muddy brooks and waterfalls, 
of woods and meadows and plains and hills, 
and cities and people; and endowed him with 
a sympathy for, and a sense of dependence 
upon, all kinds and conditions of men in the 
ends of the earth. All these he studied in her 
school. She and the textbooks helped him to 
understand them. In her he found his be- 
ginning of wisdom. 
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The Delaware River Suspension Bridge 
Dedication July 4, 1926 
“A New Epoch of Development Was Instituted”’ 


RUSSELL BYRON WILLIAMS 


names of White and Hazzard erected 

the first wire-cable suspension bridge 
in the world. The dusty records covering this 
engineering project say: “This was a foot 
bridge across the falls of Schuylkill, above 
Philadelphia, whose cables were of 6 wires, 
3% inches in diameter, and so a new epoch of 
development was instituted. The span of the 
structure was 408 feet; its cost was $125; a 
toll of one cent was charged for passage and 


. = in 1816, two engineers by the 


v 


floating ice—surprised the drunken Hessians 
and took 950 prisoners, besides killing 17 and 
wounding more than 80 of the enemy. This 
he did at a cost of only two men and four 
wounded and in spite of a driving storm of 
snow and sleet which rendered useless much 
of his ammunition. Then, as a fitting climax 
to his successful daring, he re-crossed the 
dangerous and icy Delaware that evening with 
all his prisoners and captured guns. 

A great steel wire ‘ompenaiee bridge would 
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The Delaware River Bridge.—The center span, between towers, is 1,750 feet, surpassing 


by 150 feet the longest suspension bridge in the world. 


The two cables supporting it are 


30 inches in diameter, each composed of 18,666 wires, and each weighing 6,750,000 pounds. 
The bridge will cost approximately $37,000,000 and will be opened July Fourth, 1926—150 
years after the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


only eight passengers were allowed upon it at 
a time.” Thus did Philadelphia start some- 
thing—then finish it, 110 years later, by erect- 
ing the world’s greatest wire-cable suspension 
bridge which now spans the Delaware River 
and connects Philadelphia with Camden, Penn- 
sylvania with New Jersey. This new struc- 
ture will be officially opened to the public, 
July 4, 1926,—150 years after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


One cannot think of crossing the Delaware 
River without having his mind revert to the 
troublesome days of 1776. Thomas Paine said 
in a letter written to George Washington, dur- 
ing the early part of that year: “These are 
times that try men’s souls.” Paine’s words 
took on added meaning with each month that 
followed, reaching their climax perhaps on 
that famous Christmas night when Washing- 
ton, then a captain, took 2,400 scantily-clad 
and half-frozen men, horses, guns and para- 
phernalia, across the swift and treacherous 
Delaware River that was filled with cakes of 


have meant much to Washington and the cause 
of independence in 1776. With a total popu- 
lation in the 13 colonies of 2,810,000 (about 
as many as are now in the city of Philadelphia 
alone) it was obviously impossible to have 
such a bridge even if the necessary funds 
($32,738,000) had been available—which they 
were not. Indeed, 150 years ago, there was 
no such thing as steel or galvanized wire, and 
cables 30 inches in diameter were not only 
unnecessary, but, by reason of that fact, un- 
dreamed of. 


But the progress of the intervening century 
and a half, made possible by the republican 
form of government instituted at such pains 
and privations and the subsequent develop- 
ment of mechanical methods and then un- 
known products, has brought about the serious 
need for the bridging of the Washington- 
famed waters—which need is now being met 
with the erection of the longest suspension 
bridge in the world. This bridge is 9,500 feet 
in length, 185 feet wide, 385 feet high—and 
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with a suspension span of 1,750 feet. It is, in 
itself, an outstanding example of the progress 
of the American people in 150 years; an ex- 
ample of the vastly differing conditions and 
circumstances between 1776 and 1926. And 
on July 4, next, during the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence at Philadelphia—an electric 
button will be pressed which will open to ve- 
hicular, trolley, rapid transit and pedestrian 
traffic between the two 
cities, this largest of all 
suspension bridges — the 
mother of which stood 
across the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, 110 years ago. 


i 


From the engineering 
standpoint the new Dela- 
ware Bridge is a twen- 
tieth century marvel. It 
excels in every way all 
previous records in bridge 
building. Heretofore the 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg 
and Manhattan bridges 
held first place in suspen- 
sion bridge construction. 
All of these, however, 
have been eclipsed in al- 
most every dimension, by 
the new Delaware River 
bridge. Instead of being 
hung by two cables form- 
ed of six strands of %- 
inch wire the new bridge 
is suspended by two, fine- 
ly woven, steel wire 
cables, 30-inches in diame- 
ter (18,666 strands of No. 
6 wire each). Rather than 
being limited to 8 foot-passengers at a time 
the new bridge will accommodate 6,000 auto- 
mobiles an hour, in company with four lines 
of rail traffic and two 10-foot streams of pe- 
destrians. 


two bridges? 


All of the wire used in the weaving of these 
enormous cables, if stretched out in a single 
piece, would total 25,100 miles—sufficient to 
encircle the earth at the equator and have 
enough left over to reach from Pittsburgh to 
New York. This wire was merely wound into 
large reels at the factory of the Page Steel 
& Wire Company, the weaving into cables be- 
ing done right on the job. The laying of the 
strands and the weaving of the cable must be 
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Grapevine Suspension Bridge.—Perhaps 
the oldest known form of suspension 
bridge was that of grapevines, employed 
by savages in the tropical jungles. How 
better can the progress of mankind be 
exemplified than by a comparison of the 
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done in such a manner that not a single wire 
shall be allowed to shirk its strain, thus 
throwing added burden on another wire. 
Suspension bridges date back to the obscur- 
ity of Chinese history. The first mention of sus- 
pension bridges was made by Kircherns in his 
“China Illustrata,” published in 1667, where- 
in he describes a suspension bridge consisting 
of 20 chains, which, according to him, had 
already seen more than a century of service. 
Among the earlier suspen- 
sion bridges is the one 
over the Danube at Buda- 
pest which has a span of 
666 feet, and the Clifton 
Bridge at Bristol, Eng- 
land, having a span of 
702 feet. Both of these 
bridges, however, are of 
chain. It remained for 
Philadelphia, in 1816, to 
erect the first wire-cable 
suspension bridge across 
the falls of Schuylkill— 
thus ushering in a far- 
reaching development in 
bridge construction—then 
complete what she had 
started with the erection 
of the Delaware Bridge, 
which will take its place 
immediately as the prin- 
cipal factor in the future 
growth and development 
of the two cities and sur- 
rounding territory. 


The Sesquicentennial of 
American Independence 
(From page 574) 


attending the N. E. A. Convention in the 
Betsy Ross Room of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel 


June 28—July 5 


Winners of American Youth and Ameri- 
can Teacher Awards will visit the Ses- 
quicentennial 


July 3-4 


President Coolidge will be present at the 
Sesquicentennial and will deliver address- 
es to the people of the nation in Phila- 
delphia 











Fifty Years of Rural Pennsylvania 


R. L. WATTS, DEAN 


School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


URAL Pennsylvania is _ progressing. 
There is no question about that. It 
seems particularly appropriate, there- 

fore, as we are entering the second quarter of 
the 20th century to review briefly some of 
the achievements of the past 25 years and 
also, in the light of past accomplishments, to 
venture a few prophecies concerning future 
developments. In other words, looking for- 
ward 25 years by looking backward 25 years 
should be of interest to all Pennsylvanians 
who believe as I do that this is the best and 
the greatest State in the Union, and, further- 
more, that greater progress will be made in 
rural Pennsylvania the second quarter than 
has been achieved during the first quarter of 
the present century. 


General Farm Crors 

Satisfactory farm profits are impossible 
without satisfactory yields of crops. In this 
respect Pennsylvania agriculture has made 
notable progress. 

In the year 1900, corn in this State aver- 
aged only 25 bushels to the acre, while in 1925 
the yield averaged 51 bushels. For the five- 
year period ending in 1904, the average annual 
yield was 32.3 bushels an acre, while for the 
five-year period ending in 1925 the average 
annual yield was 43.8 bushels. In Iowa, the 
greatest corn state in the Union, the yield in 
1925 was 45 bushels an acre. 

The wheat crop of Pennsylvania yielded at 
the rate of 13.5 bushels to the acre in 1900 
and 20 bushels in 1925. For the five-year 
period ending in 1904 the average annual yield 
to the acre was 15.2 bushels and for the five- 
year period ending in 1925 the average annual 
yield was 18.3 bushels to the acre. 

The advancement in potato culture has been 
even more marked. In 1900, the Pennsylvania 
farmer harvested on an average only 58 bush- 
els to the acre, while in 1925 his average yield 
was 121 bushels. For the five-year period 
ending in 1904 the average annual yield was 
80 bushels to the acre while for the five-year 
period ending in 1925 it was 107.6 bushels. 
In this connection it should be noted that the 
Keystone State now occupies second place in 
the production of potatoes. 


Livestock 

It has often been said that the rank and 
file of our Pennsylvania farmers are more 
successful as crop producers than as livestock 
men. Statistics on the subject support this 
statement, for only 2.9 per cent of the swine, 
3.1 per cent of the sheep, 5.3 per cent of the 
beef cattle, and 5.7 per cent of the dairy cattle 
are registered. Undoubtedly, there are many 
purebred animals in the State that are not 
registered and there are also large numbers 
of grades. We have reason to believe that 
marked progress will be made during the next 
25 years in the improvement of the livestock 
of the State, for our farmers now realize as 
never before the importance of well-bred farm 
animals of all classes. We point with pride 
to the progress that is being made in the 
eradication of tuberculosis among dairy cattle 
and also to the improvement of market milk 
and methods of distribution. 


Poultry 

No branch of agriculture has made greater 
progress in Pennsylvania than the poultry in- 
dustry. In 1900 there were comparatively few 
well-bred flocks, while today thousands of 
farmers boast of their fine flocks of high-pro- 
ducing strains. It has been estimated that 
the hens of this State are laying on the aver- 
age at least 20 more eggs a year than they 
did as recently as 10 years ago. Marked im- 
provement has also been made in the grading 
and marketing of eggs and poultry. 


Horticulture 

One of the greatest advancements in horti- 
culture has been in the improvement in varie- 
ties of fruits, vegetables and flowers. 

In 1900, practically all the tree fruits pro- 
duced in the State were grown in farm orch- 
ards containing many varieties and receiving 
very little attention. Today, there are hun- 
dreds of large commercial orchards which re- 
ceive thorough and scientific management, thus 
enabling the owners to place on the market 
products of superior quality. Special advance- 
ment has been made in methods of marketing 
fruits. 

Market gardening has kept pace with other 
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lines of agriculture. Labor-saving devices, 
improved methods of controlling insect pests 
and fungous diseases, better transportation 
facilities and hundreds of good markets with- 
in the State make commercial vegetable gar- 
dening more promising than at any time in 
the past. 
Cooperation 

The total cooperative buying and selling 
transactions of Pennsylvania farmers amount- 
ed to $32,409,000 in 1924. Among the products 
sold cooperatively may be mentioned milk, 
fruits, vegetables, eggs, wool and _ potatoes. 
About 41,400 farmers are members of co- 
operative associations and the number is in- 
creasing rapidly. Cooperation will continue 
to grow wherever the business is handled on 
a sound economic basis. 


Forestry 

In 1860, the Keystone State ranked first in 
the production of timber. By 1900, we had 
dropped to fourth place, in 1918, to twentieth, 
and in 1925, to twenty-seventh. At present 
we are using timber at least five times as fast 
as we are growing it. We have pursued a 
wasteful policy in the harvesting of this valu- 
able crop. Not only have there been great 
waste and destruction in harvesting and manu- 
facturing, but for many years we permitted 
forest fires to sweep over vast areas, which 
killed billions of useful seedling trees and de- 
stroyed the humus which is so essential to the 
growth of valuable species. In recent years 
we have begun to realize the importance of 
our forests in supplying wood, in preventing 
floods, in conserving the water supply, in fur- 
nishing cover for game and fish and in pro- 
viding wholesome recreational facilities for 
our millions of people. A sound forestry pol- 
icy is being followed by the State and it is of 
the greatest importance that the $25,000,000 
Forestry Bond issue be approved at the polls 
in 1928 in order that the State may acquire, 
protect and develop a tremendous area of cut- 
over and burned-over forest land which is 
now yielding practically no income. The 
farmers, too, should adopt a policy of utilizing 
every acre of land, not required for crops and 
pasture, for the growing of timber. 


Game and Fish 
Pennsylvania must have been a happy hunt- 
ing ground for the Indians, for it provided 
the finest conditions for a great diversity of 
Then the early settlers, woodsmen, 


game. 
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trappers and faulty hunting laws caused some 
of the most valuable species of game, such as 
deer and bears, to become almost extinct. In 
1905, only a few hundred deer were killed in 
Pennsylvania, while in 1925 the legal kill 
amounted to 8,252. Other large game killed 
in 1925 includes the following: bears, 470 and 
turkeys, 3,441. 

On account of the great increase in the 
number of deer in some _ sections, special 
measures have been enacted by the Legisla- 
ture to protect the orchards and crops from 
the ravages of these animals. This is a seri- 
ous question on which there should be closer 
cooperation between farmers and sportsmen. 

Many of the finest streams in Pennsylvania 
have been polluted beyond possibility of re- 
demption, and a vigorous policy will be neces- 
sary to save the remaining streams. 

It cannot be said that fishing is better than 
in the past, though great credit is due to the 
State Board of Fish Commissioners that the 
situation is not much worse. Millions of fish 
are planted in our waters annually. In 1924, 
326,477,497 trout, bass, perch, sunfish and 
other species were distributed by the hatcher- 
ies in the streams and lakes of the State. 
With the construction of new hatcheries now 
in progress, with increase in the number of 
wardens and with a vigorous fight against 
stream pollution, fishing conditions should im- 
prove. 


Transportation 


Rural Pennsylvania is exceedingly fortu- 
nate in having such a wonderful system of 
improved highways. They are of tremendous 
advantage in the marketing of farm products. 
They enable thousands of farmers to reach 
with ease, comfort and economy markets that 
are unexcelled anywhere in the world. Further- 
more, where the roads are kept open through 
the winter season, commodious farm storage 
houses will be constructed during the next 
25 years, so that storable products, such as 
apples, potatoes, cabbage and the root crops 
can be distributed as the market demands re- 
quire. Wherever there are hard, smooth roads 
farm profits should increase. 

The value of good roads has been so well 
demonstrated that every effort possible should 
be made to extend them through communities 
which do not now possess such advantages. 
It should also be noted that 160,774 farmers 
in Pennsylvania have automobiles. 
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Communication 

It is doubtful whether any one of the re- 
cent achievements of science has given the 
farmer more thrills than did the rural de- 
livery postman, years ago, when he drew up 
for the first time to Sam Smith’s farm on the 
always muddy trail in Lonely Hollow. It was 
almost unbelievable that ‘this employee of 
Uncle Sam would return the next day and 
the next and every day except Sunday, de- 
livering mail to Smith and his neighbors with- 
out extra cost, and receiving whatever mail 
they had to send. It was truly a great day 
for the farmer. Since then the establishment 
of the parcel post has made the service even 
more valuable. 

Then came the rural telephone which made 
it possible for Smith to call the hardware 
dealer in town, explain to him that he had 
just broken a plow point and request him to 
send a new one with the parcel post man. 
Smith’s wife was also a wee bit weary of the 
isolation of the home in Lonely Hollow and 
now she could visit with her neighbors, with 
probably many others “listening in” on her 
confidential chat with her dearest friend. 
About 124,000 of the 200,000 farmers in Penn- 
sylvania have telephones and the number is 
rapidly increasing, thus indicating the trend 
toward social and economic advancement in 
the country. 

And, now, another great advancement has 
been made in rural communication, for not 
only can Smith and his family in Lonely 
Hollow get the latest news of his farm com- 
munity but he receives the market reports 
every day and at night in his own cozy home 
can enjoy the greatest lecturers, the best 
preachers and the finest singers and musicians 
of New York, Philadelphia and other cities, 
perhaps thousands of miles away from his 
home. The latter part of 1924, 10,378 farm- 
ers in Pennsylvania had radio-receiving sets. 
No doubt, the number is much larger now and 
will continue to increase until a large per- 
centage of our farm homes will be equipped 
with this marvelous invention. 


Rural Schools 
Many of us received our earliest education 
in one-room rural schools. When a master 
teacher is in charge, it is an institution of very 
great service. However, in the light of modern 
developments, we are forced to admit that the 
one-room school is not comparable in educa- 
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tional advantages to the graded, consolidated 
school. 


At present there are 8,548 one-room schools 
in Pennsylvania with an enrolment of 250,000 
students. The consolidated movement, how- 
ever, is closing them at the rate of 375 a year, 
so that, even at this rate, almost 25 years 
will be required to close all the one-room 
schools of Pennsylvania, and it is probable that 
unfavorable geographical conditions will make 
it impossible to consolidate some of them. 


Great advancement is being made in the 
establishment of centralized schools. The 
first consolidated schools established in Penn- 
sylvania were at Linesville in Crawford 
County and at Russell in Warren County, 
both schools being organized in 1892. There 
were only 8 consolidated schools in the State 
in 1900, while by 1925 the number had in- 
creased to 450. 


The agricultural vocational school move- 
ment has also made great progress. In 1913, 
there were no agricultural vocational schools 
in the State, while today there are 44 such 
schools besides 24 agricultural vocational de- 
partments in high schools. The combined en- 
rolment of boys studying agriculture and of 
girls studying home economics in these schools 
and departments exceeds 5,000. 


Rural Churches 

The rural church movement has not kept 
abreast of the times. In spite of this fact, 
it is not to be taken for granted that all of 
the country folks are going to the bowwows. 
We should take into account that there are 
20,000 less people living in the country today 
than there were in 1900. Furthermore, the 
automobile has made it possible for thousands 
of people to attend religious services in the 
towns and cities. Inasmuch as only 5 per 
cent of our farmers have radio-receiving sets, 
this cannot be regarded as a factor in the 
decline of the rural church. 


The whole church situation, both in the 
country and in the city, demands the most seri- 
ous consideration, for the safety of our won- 
derful nation lies very largely in its religious 
thought and development. 

Perhaps nothing will help the religious situ- 
ation in rural districts more than a closer 
union between the town and country people 
and better cooperation in church work and 
community welfare enterprises. 
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Farm Homes 


The average farm home in Pennsylvania is 
better than at any time in the history of the 
State. Some of our older people who were 
reared in very fine country homes may be 
disposed to doubt this statement. It is often 
said that love makes the home and a truer 
statement was never made. But more than 
love is needed to make the farm home or any 
other home all that it should be. In these 
days of comforts and conveniences, we believe 
that the farm home should be just as well 
equipped as the city home, provided the farm- 
er is financially able to bear the expense. 


Of the 200,000 farm homes in Pennsylvania, 
29,014 are equipped with running water, 22,- 
889 with bath rooms and 39,538 with improved 
heating systems. As the farmers become more 
prosperous, we may confidently expect great 
progress in the installment of modern conveni- 
ences. Electricity may accomplish more for 
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rural Pennsylvania than any of us now re- 


alize. Foreword 


Most of our remarks have related to the 
past 25 years. We are convinced that our 
farmers and rural Pennsylvania have kept 
fully abreast of the times. 

Who knows what the next 25 years will 
bring forth?. Will the advancement be as 
great as during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury? Personally, I am optimistic. I believe 
that economic conditions for the farmer will 
continue to improve; that science will assist 
him more and more so that crop and livestock 
losses will be less and profits greater; that 
improved methods of marketing will continue 
to be developed; and that with increasing 
prosperity we will have a happier and more 
contented rural population, enjoying the high- 
est and finest things the great Creator intend- 
ed for the tillers of the soil who live in the 
midst of His beautiful handiwork. 





Teaching the Federal Constitution 


MYRON WEBSTER 
Principal of the Junior High School, State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 


N May 23, 1923 the Pennsylvania Leg- 

QO islature passed an act (No. 223) 

which makes the teaching of our fed- 

eral. Constitution compulsory in the schools of 

this Commonwealth. At the present time con- 

siderably more than half the states have 
similar laws. 

Our problem, then, is this: How can the 
Federal Constitution be taught so students, 
especially those of junior high school age, 
will understand and appreciate it? 

The Pennsylvania Course of Study for His- 
tory and Social Science suggests the suitable 
background material so necessary for the 
study of the Constitution which this article 
contemplates. In laying this foundation spe- 
cial emphasis should be placed on the prin- 
cipal attempts of the colonists to effect union. 
In tracing these attempts the work of the 
Second Continental Congress will of course be 
noted, particularly the financing of the Revo- 
lution and the making of the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

Following this, a summary should be made 
of the problems that faced the country im- 
mediately after the war. Among these prob- 
lems that of the war debts should be made to 





stand out as of special importance. In addi- 
tion to this summary, a survey should be 
made of the several states with reference to 
population, both black and white, area, in- 
dustries, physical features, etc. The results 
of this survey should be tabulated and each 
student should be given a copy. Each student 
should also have a copy of the Articles (Haskin 
Service) and should sense that these defined 
and limited the powers of the Second Conti- 
nental Congress. 

It is now presumed that all preliminary 
matters have been well taken care of and that 
the class is ready to proceed. A suggestion 
should now come, preferably from the class, 
that the class form itself into the Second Con- 
tinental Congress and, using the problems iso- 
lated during the preliminaries, proceed to at- 
tempt their solution by applying the powers 
given in the Articles. In organizing this con- 
gress it is suggested that at least one strong 
student be placed in each state delegation. The 
parliamentary procedure should follow as 
nearly as possible that of the real congress. 
The class should learn through this experience, 
i. e., through attempts to get money by levying 
on the states and the faiiure of the states to 
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respond, the principal weaknesses of the Con- 
federation. 

Next should come a suggestion from the 
class to organize a convention for the purpose 
of creating a stronger union. Here again 
should be taught, through problems, the great 
need for a union. It is highly essential that 
the students have this ideal in mind, since 
the convention will become hopelessly dead- 
locked if the majority do not think that a 
union must be created. The two great needs, 
protection from outside enemies and preven- 
tion of internal strife, are those which stand 
out clearly. 

It is very desirable that a program for the 
convention to follow should be agreed upon 
before the first session is called. Students 
should be given opportunity to help build this 
and can do so presumably because of experi- 
ence in the congress. In addition to this gen- 
eral program there should be a daily calendar 
on which speakers announce themselves and 
the subjects they propose to discuss. The life 
of the convention depends in no small degree 
upon the proper handling of this calendar by 
the teacher as part of a committee for the 
purpose. 

The concrete evidence of work accomplish- 
ed by the convention naturally takes the form 
of resolutions made by committees and adopt- 
ed by the delegates. The committees base their 
resolutions upon general discussions held in 
the convention. Each resolution is submitted 
by the chairman of the committee to the con- 
vention and a roll call vote is taken. If the 
vote is favorable, the resolution becomes a 
part of the constitution. Thus is built up by 
the class an original constitution based upon 
original student solutions of the problems of 
the time. 

The work of the convention over, compari- 
sons should be made between the Federal Con- 
stitution and the original constitution made by 
the class. Everybody is happy if perchance 
there is agreement in any particular. This may 
be a very interesting lesson. Following it may 
come stories of interesting incidents in the 
Philadelphia convention, stories concerning 
ratification, etc. 

It is well to remember that an appreciation 
of the American Constitution cannot come 
from any single series of lessons. That in- 
strument is much too far-reaching in its ef- 
fects for this to be possible. Real apprecia- 
tion and understanding come gradually and 
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not only through seeing a constitution in the 
making but also through seeing it at work. 
Space will not permit any detailed discussion 
of the opportunities open to the history teach- 
er to put the Constitution into operation. In 
general this may be said: whenever any de- 
partment of the federal government proposes 
to do a thing the question of the existence of 
power under the Constitution to do so comes 
up. Thus is presented an opportunity for a 
text study of the instrument for the purpose 
of locating the desired power. One illustra- 
tion will suffice. Hamilton proposed among his 
financial measures a bank of the United States. 
Teacher and students may search the Consti- 
tution and form an opinion whether the power 
exists to form such a corporation. 

In view of the fact that so many state legis- 
latures have seen fit to lend the dignity of 
their authority to the teaching of the Ameri- 
can Constitution it seems to the writer that 
any teacher may well feel justified in making 
this problem one “dear to his pedagogical 
heart.” No citizen can understand, appreciate 
or revere the Constitution too highly. 





LEACOCK ON STANDARDIZATION 


Stephen Leacock, Canadian educator and 
author, in a recent address expressed his views 
on uniformity and standardization in Ameri- 
can education: 

“It does not do to have every school like 
every other school, every college like every 
other college. Even as it is, our students are 
running to a type. They all wear the same 
kind of raincoat, read the same number of 
pages at the same time, write down the 
same notes and learn by heart the same opin- 
ions of the same professor. Even the pro- 
fessors are tending to become standardized. 
They are turned out of the graduate schools 
labelled with their units and credits and de- 
grees until they have no more individuality 
than teddy bears. 

“The training of a student is on freer lines 
in Great Britain—less definite, less mechani- 
cal, not cut and divided into parts. More play 
is left for individual variety, for individual 
preference, for individual difference. Edu- 
cation, in short, contains a large element which 
is more or less at random and spontaneous. 
In the United States education is being poured 
into a mold. Everything learned is marked out 
into little units and credits and added up like 
the cash register in a factory. There are 
standardized textbooks, standardized methods 
and, in the state of Tennessee, at least, a 
standardization of God Almighty. The pe- 
culiar advantage of standardization is that, no 
matter how big a natural fool a student is, he 
can show certificates which prove him a regu- 
lar Plato.”—Indiana Teacher. 














The Beginnings Thereof* 


A chronicle of some of the ventures and adventures of an Indiana Normal 
School girl—dedicated to normal schools in general, but to Indiana 
in particular 


PART I 


HE nine-week term at Indiana was at 
an end. Three or four notebooks, 
some very erudite, and a host of un- 

tested ideals constituted the new teacher’s 
equipment. Picture her entrance into the 
supposedly extinct little red school house 
where forty-eight children varying in age 
from five to sixteen awaited her—forty-eight 
children who had been led to believe that a 
man and only a man could teach them. No, 
it would not be fair to that frightened little 
teacher to dwell upon the confusion of those 
first days. Those notebooks did help her in 
many ways. Let us give her a few months 
grace and see what she is doing in December. 
There is a long sand table where many little 
hands are busy working out a new scene. 
Well may they be busy, for everyone else is 
working on the community Christmas enter- 
tainment. The interest of the patrons has been 
roused and they have promised to paper the 
ugly green and red walls in soft tan if the 
pupils will remove the old paper. 

Such a frolic as they had that year! Spring 
saw a birdhouse contest and a campaign for 
more attractive school grounds. Oh, the little 
teacher did her best but there were many woe- 
ful blunders! She used to go home wondering 
why classes were such a dreary round of page 
assignments and questions. Reports were 
dreaded events—they took hours of time. 
Finally the little teacher decided to borrow 
some money and take the whole teacher train- 
ing course at the Normal School. She was 
determined to solve these perplexing educa- 
tional problems with finesse. 


PART II 


Two years have passed; it is commencement 
day at Indiana. When the long, long line 
passed up the aisle to receive their certificates 





* EpitortaL Note.—Educators of many years’ experience 
who can round out their names with a goodly number of 
alphabetical degrees naturally can offer much help to 
teachers of less experience and preparation; but surely 
the young teachers who have only recently adapted them- 
selves to the problems of the teacher can offer ready en- 
couragement and helpful suggestion to the novice about 
to enter upon the duties of the classroom. It is with 
pen thought in mind that the editor welcomes the above 
article, 
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the little teacher received one too; just how 
much she had really learned was yet to be 
tested. It had taken courage to borrow the 
extra money and go to school when she could 
have been earning. Small wonder then that 
sometimes during the summer she wondered 
if stopping and taking her normal school 
training would really benefit her. 

In early August a letter came, the most 
exciting one since that large important look- 
ing one which had contained her contract. 
It was from her new supervisor and contained 
a program for her work and some few sugges- 
tions which seemed to breathe a spirit of live 
preparation. “It sounds as though I shall get 
to try everything,” she thought. 

Just here Part II begins to differ from Part 
I for instead of the teacher entering school 
on the first day for the first time, she entered 
it for the third time. Due to two previous 
visits to her new classroom, supplies were in 
every desk; books were ready for each new 
class; assignments were written neatly on the 
board; lessons were planned; even some gay 
cosmos nodded a welcome from the window 
ledge. How different that day was from that 
nightmare of three years ago! “Little things, 
mere details of routine,” some one says. True, 
but what a world of difference they made! 

It would be impossible to mention all the 
improvements which training had made in 
her work and the school life. There was a 
new attitude and skill in keeping records and 
reports. They were not as of yore, the product 
of fitful care; as a result, they were reliable. 
Too intangible to discuss, but just as surely 
rooted were certain professional ideals which 
took new meaning during trying situations in 
the little teacher’s experience. 

Best of all were the adventures in the use 
of the rich store of ideas for actual teaching. 
Just here, it should be mentioned that the 
supervisor was just what his letter suggested, 
abreast of the educational world and therefore, 
sympathetically cooperative in anything which 
the little teacher could “prove was worth 
while.” Daily she recalled suggestions she had 
received, and, as she gained assurance, she 
began to try them. 
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In classroom government, “discipkine,” as it 
was termed in that neighborhood, where it 
was considered the chief end of school life, 
strange things began to happen. The dis- 
orderly pupil became the class’ culprit not 
the teacher’s, because the class had to suffer 
loss of privilege when someone abused a privi- 
lege. New informality of classwork became 
possible—class committee work on English 
themes, impromptu dramatizations in litera- 
ture. Care of the classroom became a part of 
some pupil’s work each day. A schedule of 
pupils, time of service and duties, was devised 
and followed. This resulted in greater pride 
in the appearance and order of the home room. 

In actual teaching came the opportunity for 
adventure with new methods. History, geog- 
raphy and English challenged with the ne- 
cessity of making them really appeal to junior 
high school boys and girls. 

Most concrete and usable she found her 
training and materials for geography! Better 
yet, how enthusiastic she was to “sell the sub- 
ject” which had been sold to her for the first 
time in Normal School. She had been led to 
see it as a vital human study pulsating with 
human world problems. She saw in it an op- 
portunity to supplant ideas of race inferiority 
with understanding and sympathy. She had 
more than an appreciation of the subject. 
She began to try new methods of approach and 
procedure. The use of current events in teach- 
ing geographic principles and introducing new 
regions was tried. On the Monday following 
the eclipse of the sun the children came bring- 
ing pictures, clippings and numerous ques- 
tions. It was a rare opportunity and the 
teacher was prepared to meet it. The classes 
that day rejoiced teacher and pupils. The in- 
formation gained by the use of that event’s 
excitement and interest could hardly have been 
aroused in a week’s regular routine. Amund- 
sen’s Expedition to the North vitalized the 
study of the polar regions. A report on the 
latest news from the expedition became a part 
of each day’s recitation. Naturally, too, a 
wealth of pictures and descriptive material 
was available in the daily papers. Notebook 


projects on regions and countries were de- 
lightful to the children and did much to stimu- 
late and unify the problems solved in daily 
assignments. The best were made by an eighth 
grade class as their last big piece of work— 
“My Trip to Europe.” Each pupil chose his 
trip, gathered his material on the places he 
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had chosen to visit and wrote, illustrated and 


bound his booklet. They still talk of those 
books and of the things thus learned. The 
seventh grade class has made a class book 
on its home town. Even to snapshots of the 
town’s places of interest, it is class work. Two 
seventh grades have done this and the third 
class book now in process of construction bids 
fair to outshine either of the others. Such a 
project always enlists home interest, for it is 
from the family and neighbors that much of 
the material in regard to the town’s history 
is gleaned. The study of Pennsylvania last 
year found its climax in a pageant written by 
the class and presented at the weekly assembly 
of the Junior High School. 


In English the emphasis on understanding 
plus pleasure revealed new happiness in lit- 
erature to class and teacher. “The Last of 
the Mohicans,” not smothered under a weight 
of over-study, was a story to really enjoy. 
For the teaching of grammar she had learned 
the proper type of development lesson, the 
value of a series of lessons on one subject, 
new methods for review and drill, all of which 
were easy to apply because they had already 
been used in student teaching. The use of 
literary and pupil models in composition work 
and the idea of development from appreciation 
to expression, she had learned and could apply. 
A book of Christmas stories was written by 
one class. English posters stressing correc- 
tion of class language errors were made and 
displayed. Daily drills on difficult verbs and 
pronouns caused noticeable improvement. The 
little teacher loves to teach poetry now for 
she has learned the secret of making children 
love it. The class now studying “Snowbound” 
is having a memory contest on favorite sec- 
tions as one feature of the closing lessons. 
Illustrative material (pictures which suggest 
certain lines) and best written work together 
with the life story of the poet will form a 
part of a class book. In the appreciations 
of the poem written by each of her class the 
little teacher found that at least one piece of 
literature had found its way into the hearts 
of some of her class. Such moments gladden 
her heart. 

Ancient History brought new and different 
opportunities, called for new ventures. An 
introductory lesson in which the class tried to 
communicate in picture writing roused a real 
appreciation of our debt to prehistoric folk. 

(Turn to page 618) 














Nature Study Lesson 


W. Y. WELCH 






Science Department, Clarion State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 


The Parts of a Leaf 
This lesson was taught to a Nature Study 
class in the presence of the Normal School 
class in Nature Study. 


I. THE Parts oF A LEAF 
Syllabus of Teaching Points, Teaching Con- 
tent 
1. The different parts of a leaf, and their 
names 


a. Petiole f. Veinlets 

b. Blade g. Stipules 

ec. Margin h. Base 

d. Mid-rib, or -vein i, Apex 

e. Veins j. Surfaces, 


upper and under 


2. Object—To add to the children’s 
a. Knowledge of leaves 
b. Working vocabulary 
c. Interpretative experience 


3. Material—Several complete apple-tree 


leaves for each pupil 


4, Procedure—Technique of teaching 
a. Preliminary work, or approach may be 


(1) Review 

(2) Definitions 
(3) Story 

(4) Poem, e. g., 


The Wayside Inn—An Apple Tree 


I halted at a pleasant inn, 
As I my way was wending; 

A golden apple was the sign 
From knotty boughs depending. 


Mine host—it was an apple tree— 
He smilingly received me, 

And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit, 
To strengthen and relieve me. 


Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray 
Their notes of gladness singing. 


Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me; 

The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low possessed me. 


And when I rose and would have paid 
My host, so open-hearted, 

He only shook his leafy head; 
I blessed him and departed. 


b. The teaching process 





Note.—Since this is mainly an observation 
lesson a large portion of the lesson must con- 
sist in directing observation and attention. 


Questions to Direct Concerted Attention 


(1) Examine your leaf. Is it all alike? 

(2) What parts do you see? Look but do 
not yet answer. 

(3) How is your leaf like a knife? 

(4) Name the parts of a knife. (Handle 
and blade) 

(5) What part of the knife is the blade? 
The handle? (Parts pointed out) 

(6) Has your leaf a handle? A blade? 

(7) What do you usually call the handle 
of the leaf? (The stem) 

(8) Name some other things that have 
stems. (Flower, pipe, fruit, etc.) 

(9) Then when you say “stem” do you al- 
ways means leaf stem? 

(19) Would you like a name that always 
means leaf stem? 

(11) The name petiole, p-e-t-i-o-l-e, always 
means leaf stem. (Written on black- 
board) 

(12) Shall we all use that name now for 

leaf stem? 

(13) The flat part of the leaf is named the 
blade, just like the knife. 

(14) What is the sharp part of the knife 
blade called? (The edge) 

(15) Has your leaf blade an edge? Point to 
it. 

(16) The edge of the leaf is named the 
margin, m-a-r-g-i-n. (On blackboard) 

(17) Is the edge, or margin of the leaf like 
that of the knife? 

(18) How is it different? What does it look 
like? (A saw) 

(19) We name such a margin after a word 
that means saw, serrate. (Spell and 
write) 

(20) The tip end of the leaf, opposite the 
petiole, is the apex. 

(21) The petiole end of the leaf is called the 
base. 

(22) How far does the petiole seem to extend 
through the leaf? (Base to apex) 

(23) That part of the leaf is named mid- 


vein, or mid-rib. 
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(24) Does the mid-rib have branches? Show 
them to me. These are the veins. 

(25) Look sharp for smaller veins. These are 
called veinlets. 

(26) At the base of the petiole, what do you 
find? (Name stipules.) 

(27) How do the upper and lower sides of 
your leaf differ? 

(28) The shape of the apple tree leaf is 


oval or sometimes elliptical. Explain. 
5. Summary—Children draw on the black- 
board a large apple tree leaf, observing their 
own leaf as they draw, and label its parts. 
Teacher aids in correcting the drawings. Chil- 
dren compare corrected drawings with the 
leaf. Erase, change places at the blackboard 
and draw the leaf from memory, labelling all 
parts. Get leaf and compare and correct. 
Leaves are not in sight while memory drawing 
is being made. 
Note—The new words afford material for a 
spelling lesson with definitions. Require the 
children to use the new words after they have 


been given. 
Give the children outside work to note 


whether other leaves are like the apple tree 
leaves in— 

1. Having a petiole 
Same shape of blade 
Same kind of margin 
Having stipules 
Having a central, single mid-rib 
. Same kind of base and apex 

7. Other similar and dissimilar features 

Note—The foregoing outlined lesson may 
and should be adapted to grade, season and 
time period. It is too long for most time pe- 
riods and may easily be divided into several 
lessons. 

THE OIL CITY PUBLIC SUMMER 

SCHOOL 
LE ROY WELLER 


Superintendent of Schools, Oil City, Pa. 
The summer school inaugurated last summer 


in Oil City proved successful beyond antici- 
pations. When the school was proposed, it 
was thought that probably one hundred pupils 
would avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded. The school enrolment was over two 
hundred. The work given covered Grades III 
to VIII, inclusive. 

Before the opening of the school the super- 
intendent sent individual letters to parents 
whose children had failed in one or more 
subjects, pointing out to them the desirability 
of the pupils’ attending the summer school. 
These were form letters with blanks for enter- 
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ing the particular subjects which the superin- 
tendent considered the child should pursue. 

The school was not designed for those who 
wished to make up a whole semester’s work. 
It stands to reason that a child cannot do 
eighteen weeks’ work in six weeks. Pupils 
who had failed in two or three subjects with 
a grade of 50 to 75 might hope to do sufficient 
additional work to obtain a passing grade in 
those subjects. 

The school was of assistance to three classes 
of pupils: 

1. Seventy-five pupils who had failed of 
promotion made up sufficient work in the sum- 
mer school to be promoted. This means that 
these pupils have gained a half year in their 
school progress and that the city has saved 
the difference between teaching these pupils 
six weeks and eighteen weeks. 

2. In addition, fifty-one pupils who had 
failed in arithmetic in their respective grades 
succeeded in acquiring enough knowledge dur- 
ing the summer session to pass the examina- 
tion in that subject. These pupils were in a 
fair way to fail their grades the coming se- 
mester had they not made up this back work. 

8. A considerable number of pupils who 
had passed but were weak in certain subjects 
attended the summer session in order to 
strengthen themselves in those subjects. A 
few who had passed their grades came to 
familiarize themselves with the work of the 
next grade in order that their work might be 
easier this coming year. 

The instructors were from the regular 
teaching corps. They were paid on the basis 
of their annual salary. 


The school was in session from 8:00 A. M. 
to 12:30 P. M. Four teachers did all the teach- 
ing. Since a considerable number of pupils 
were taking arithmetic only, they came from 
8:00 A. M. to 9:20 A. M. and were then dis- 
missed. Pupils who did not have arithmetic 
came at 9:20 A. M. The order of the subjects 
given was arithmetic, geography, history, 
English. Pupils were permitted to leave at 
the end of their work: for example, pupils 
having arithmetic and geography could leave 
at the end of the geography recitation; pupils 
having geography and history could leave at 
the end of the history recitation. English 
pupils had to stay until 12:30 P. M. 





Life is not a cup to be drained, 
But a chalice to be filled. 














EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TRANSACTIONS 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Su- 
perintendent Charles E. Dickey, the Executive 
Council met at the Hotel Longacre, Philadel- 
phia at 6:00 P. M., Friday, March 26, 1926 
for a dinner conference with the Advisory 
Committee on the Formation of the South- 
eastern Convention District of the P. S. E. A. 


There were present 


Of the Executive Council: Charles E. Dick- 
ey, Pittsburgh; Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg; 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; T. T. Allen, East 
Stroudsburg; J. C. Boudreau, Pittsburgh; 
Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Anna G. 
Green, Harrisburg; Aelfric James, Sr., Eas- 
ton; David C. Locke, Beaver and Joseph F. 
Noonan, Mahanoy City. 


Others: 

Rhys Powell, Second Vice-President, P. 
S. E. A., Scranton 

Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia 

Cheesman A. Herrick, Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia 

K. G. Matheson, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 


phia 

Quincy A. Kuehner, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

Armand J. Gerson, Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia 

Walter Lefferts, Philadelphia Teachers As- 
sociation 

Euphemia Mann, Chairman Subsidiary Or- 
ganizations, Philadelphia 

Rachel S. Turner, Assistant Editor, PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Harrisburg 


Absent: Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg; F. R. 
Gilbert, Forty Fort; W. W. Jones, Scranton 
and W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek. 


President Dickey called attention to the first 
item of the Agenda, The Southeastern Con- 
vention District. After a brief statement 
regarding the formation of convention dis- 
tricts in the various parts of the State he asked 
each representative present to express frankly 
the views of his institution or organization re- 
garding the extension of Schoolmen’s Week 
into the Southeastern Convention District of 
the P. S. E. A. The attitude was most favor- 
able to the project and President Cheesman 
A. Herrick moved to extend the proposed con- 
vention district to include five counties: Bucks, 
Chester, Delaware, Montgomery and Phila- 
delphia. President K. G. Matheson seconded 
the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

On motion of Superintendent Noonan, sec- 
onded by Superintendent Powell, a co-operat- 
ing committee to perfect such organization was 
authorized. 

On motion of Miss Gray, seconded by Su- 
perintendent Haas, the President was en- 


powered to constitute such a committee to 
represent the co-operating units. 
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At this point the Advisory Committee with- 
drew. 

At 8:15, the President called the Executive 
Council to order for further work. The order 
of business was as follows: 


I. The First Brick House 


Miss Gray exhibited an architect’s drawing 
which showed a replica of Old Market Street, 
Philadelphia with the original residences re- 
stored. She stated that the chairman of the 
Women’s Committee on the Sesquicentennial, 
Dean Laura H. Carnell, had asked her to 
take charge of the First Brick House, the 
residence of Letitia Penn, to conduct a Dame 
School of the Revolutionary period therein and 
to make it the center of hospitality for the 
teachers of the Nation during the coming ex- 
position. She suggested that the project be 
financed by the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the P. S. E. A. 

After a discussion, Superintendent Powell, 
second Vice-President, moved to refer this 
matter to the sub-committee of the Executive 
Council on the Sesquicentennial with power to 
act. Seconded by Mr. Boudreau. Carried. 


II. Applicants for Position of Research Sec- 
retary 

On motion of Mr. Allen, properly seconded, 
the President was empowered to appoint a 
committee of three of the Executive Council 
to consider the papers of the applicants for 
the position of Research Secretary and to 
report to the Executive Council. Carried. 


III. State Convention Speakers 
The President announced that he had se- 
cured three speakers for the Harrisburg con- 
vention: 
President Glenn Frank, University of Wis- 
consin, Dec. 30 
Doctor Otis W. Caldwell, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dec. 29 
Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, Millsaps Col- 
lege, Jackson, Miss. 
He asked for suggestions regarding addi- 
tional speakers. 


IV. N. E. A. Summer Convention 


The President announced that Pennsylvania 
Headquarters for the 1926 Convention of the 
National Education Association, June 27-July 
2 had been engaged for our 34 State delegates 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 
and that the annual Pennsylvania dinner will 
be held there Tuesday evening, June 29 in the 
Betsy Ross Room. 


V. Adjournment 
The Executive Council adjourned to meet at 
the call of the President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. Herbert Kelley, 
Executive Secretary 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


Joint Meeting with the Southeastern Convention 
District, P. S. E. A. 

Nearly one-tenth of the 55,206 members of 
the P. S. E. A. attended the programs of 
Schoolmen’s Week in Philadelphia, March 24- 
27, 1926 and enjoyed the hospitality of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The co-operat- 
ing agencies are 

The University of Pennsylvania 

The Board of Education of Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Teachers Association 

Temple University 

Girard College 

The Department of Elementary Principals 

of the National Education Association 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 

tion 

The program demonstrated that “inspira- 
tional” addresses may be added to the scientific 
study of educational problems not only with- 
out loss to participants but with profit and 
enjoyment to all concerned. 

The highly specialized conferences dealt 
with these topics: 

I. Finance, with the following speakers: 
John W. Withers, New York University; 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg; John Logan, Com- 
missioner of Education, New Jersey; Robert 
Murray Haig, Columbia University; E. M. 
Patterson, University of Pennsylvania; J. R. 
McGaughey, Columbia University. 

Il. Individualized Instruction. Speakers: 
W. H. Holmes, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Angela M. 
Broening, Baltimore; Louis P. Slade, New 
Britain, Conn.; Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Phil- 
adelphia; Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, London, Eng- 
land; W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore College. 

III. Teacher Training. Speakers: J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg, Slippery Rock State Normal 
School; Dean John H. Minnick, University of 
Pennsylvania; Superintendent Albert L. Row- 
land, Cheltenham Township. 

IV. Teachers’ Problems. (a) Elementary— 
Marian Van Campen, Norristown; Harold 0. 
Rugg, Columbia University. The clinics and 
demonstrations proved most attractive. 

(b) Secondary School Conferences: Art, 
Science, Commercial, English, Geography, 
Greek and Latin, History and Social Studies, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Mathemat- 
ics, Modern Languages, Physical Education, 
Junior High School and College Entrance, the 
School Library, Educational Measurements, 
Participation of Teachers in the Administra- 
tion of the Social Program, High School Fail- 
ures, Guidance—all with an abundance of ap- 
propriate speakers. 

V. Rural Problems. Speakers: Roscoe L. 
West, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
New Jersey; J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda; 
Clyde T. Saylor, West Chester; Robert C. 
Shaw, Harrisburg. a 

VI. Particular Fields: Professionalizing 
the Attendance Office; Professionalizing the 
School Building Problems; Professional Status 
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of the Principal; Responsibility of the College 
for the Success of its Students. 


_ VII. Demonstration Lesson in Silent Read- 
ing. 
VIII. Pageant: Summarizing history and 


geography through pageantry—Children from 
Norristown Public Schools, Grades 3-6. 


General Sessions 


The committee on arrangements provided 
three kinds of general programs: (1) The 
evening sessions in Witherspoon Hall with 
these speakers: Edwin E. Slosson, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Norman Angell, London, Eng- 
land. (2) The afternoon sessions in William 
Penn and Northeast High Schools, addressed 
by Dean John W. Withers, New York Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, Jackson, 
Miss.; Angelo Patri, New York City. (3) The 
closing general session for business and ad- 
dresses by William C. Bagley, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Edward A. Steiner, Grinnell College, 
Iowa and Robert B. Burke, Dean of the Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania. 


The Business Session 


At the business session Saturday forenoon, 
Miss Jessie Gray, First Vice-President, P. S. 
E. A., presented the formation of the South- 
eastern Convention District of the State As- 
sociation and recounted the organization of 
five such districts already formed: 

The Western, with Pittsburgh as a center 

The Central, with Lock Haven as a center 

The Northwestern, with Erie as a center 

The Northeastern, with Scranton and 

Wilkes-Barre as centers 

The Southern, with Shippensburg, Millers- 

ville, Lancaster and Harrisburg as centers 

She reported the action taken the preceding 
evening at a meeting of the Executive Council 
and the Advisory Committee on the formation 
of the Southeastern convention district to ex- 
tend the proposed district to include five coun- 
ties: Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery 
and Philadelphia, and stated that Superinten- 
dent C. E. Dickey, President P. S. E. A., had 
been authorized to appoint a co-operating com- 
mittee to perfect such an organization. She 
referred to a similar movement in a group of 
six counties to form the Eastern convention 
district. 

Acting for the chairman of the nominating 
committee, Assistant Superintendent George 
Wheeler, Miss Gray presented the following 
nominations for the general committee of ten 
to work with five representatives of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in arranging the pro- 
gram for March 31-April 2, 1927: 

Holman White, to represent the City of Phil- 

adelphia 

T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg, to represent 

the State Normal Schools 

Walter L. Philips, West Chester, to repre- 

sent city superintendents 

Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh, to represent 

county superintendents 
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George D. Robb, Altoona, to represent high 
school teachers and principals 
Josephine Grainger, Allentown, to represent 
elementary teachers 
On motion, properly seconded, the nominees 
were elected. 


Resolutions 


1. Whereas, Schoolmen’s Week has rapid- 
ly attained a leadership in the promotion of 
educational progress and the dissemination of 
educational ideas, 

Be it Resolved, That we express to the 
University of Pennsylvania, under whose 
kindly auspices the meetings are held, our 
sincere appreciation of its hospitality and 
our grateful recognition of its zeal on behalf 
of public education. 

That we commend the plan whereby the 
sessions of Schoolmen’s Week have been com- 
bined with those of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, a plan which has resulted 
in laying an enriched program before a much 
larger constituency. 

2. Be it Resolved, That we extend our 
thanks to the committee appointed during 
Schoolmen’s Week “to study methods of im- 
proving the contacts for mutual understand- 
ing between colleges and high schools.” 

Through the instrumentality of this com- 
mittee, substantial progress has been made 
toward a better co-operation between colleges 
and secondary schools, toward a better articu- 
lation of their programs, and toward the 
achievement of the 12-unit plan of admission 
to college. 

8. Whereas, We realize the stimulus which 
the teacher’s attitude holds both for his pu- 
pils and for the adult community in which 
he lives, and 

Whereas, We recognize the importance to 
the teacher of a rich and full experience un- 
derlaid by broad sympathies, 

Be it Resolved, That we urge his cordial 
participation in all the duties of citizenship, 
together with an unstinted interest in all mat- 
ters of civic and national moment. : 

4. Whereas, Fourth class school districts 


experience difficulty in obtaining competent 


teachers at the salaries available and 

Whereas, Fourth class school districts are 
now penalized by an especially heavy turn- 
over of teachers, 

Be it Resolved, That the necessary legisla- 
tion be urged upon the General Assembly, 
whereby the salaries of qualified teachers in 
fourth class school districts be advanced to a 
point sufficient to attract such teachers to 
these districts and that a reasonable annual 
increment be provided to retain their services 
there. 

5. Whereas, The change in the purchasing 
power of a dollar has effected an artificial rise 
in the cost of materials, labor and service, 
and 

Whereas, The demand for better and more 
extended educational facilities has led to 
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largely increased enrolments in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 

Whereas, For these and other reasons the 
cost of public education has largely increased, 

Be it Resolved, That every legitimate means 
be employed to inform the public of the 
causes of these increases; of the purposes pub- 
lic education seeks to serve; and of the measur- 
able results achieved, in the belief that an 
informed public will support a sound educa- 
tional program. It is recommended to this end 
that the admirable and informative papers 
dealing with costs in education and delivered 
in these sessions be published in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and elsewhere. 

6. Be it Resolved, That the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction be requested to 
survey the distribution of teachers throughout 
the State with a view to determining the need 
of the teachers for extension education and the 
means available or to be made available to 
meet this need. 

7. Be it Resolved, That the Pennsylvania 
Teacher Training Program to provide and 
require for every classroom a teacher pre- 
pared by a minimum of two years of post 
high school preparation for teaching is heart- 
ily endorsed and that the General Assembly 
and the school authorities of the State be re- 
quested to take such further steps as may be 
necessary fully to accomplish this program. 

8. Whereas, The determination of the ma- 
terials of the curriculum and the making of 
courses of study are the tasks of experts, 


who have a clear knowledge of educational 


objectives and who are able to proceed in 
accordance with the principles of scientific 
method, 

Be it Resolved, That we express our appre- 
ciation of the measures which have been taken 
by the National Education Association to se- 
cure the participation of educational leaders 
from all parts of the country in the solution 
of curricular problems. That we note the fact 
that under their leadership, valuable data 
have already been published which are now 
being widely used in evaluating the mate- 
rials of the curriculum and the methods of in- 
struction. 

9. Whereas, Individualized differences 
among school children so largely condition 
the efficiency of the teaching process, 

Be it Resolved, That we welcome the ten- 
dency to use individualized instruction as a 
method in teaching. 

10. Be it Resolved, That the Bureau of School 
Buildings of the Department of Public In- 
struction at Harrisburg be given sufficient 
help to enable it to render quicker service to 
the school districts of the State of Penna. 

11. Whereas, The Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia has called Francis B. Haas to the post of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Be it Resolved, That we express our grati- 
fication at this appointment and extend to 
Dr. Haas our best wishes for a successful 
administration. 


Holman White, Chairman 
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FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

NORTHEAST CONVENTION DISTRICT 

SUPERINTENDENT A. P. DIFFENDAFER, SECRETARY, 
NANTICOKE, PA. 

The first annual convention of the Northeast 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association was held in the James 
M. Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre, on 
March 12 and 138, 1926. In 1903, the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association was last held in Wilkes-Barre, and 
at that time the enrolment for the entire state 
was 1,144, and the attendance at the conven- 
tion about eight hundred. This year the en- 
rolment of the members of the P. S. E. A. who 
attended the convention was above two thou- 
sand. In less than a quarter of a century the 
growth in interest in education has grown to 
such an extent that one of the districts is 
enabled to put on a bigger and a better pro- 
gram than the parent institution did at that 
time. The large enrolment at the Wilkes- 
Barre Convention, and the interest manifested 
in every program testify to the wisdom and 
the foresight of the men who secured the 
reorganization of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and who made it possible 
to bring these conventions close to the class- 
room teacher. 

The program as printed in the March num- 
ber of the JOURNAL was carried out with 
scarcely a change except as to the meeting 
places of various sections. The attendance 
at many of the sectional meetings was so 
large that larger rooms had to be secured to 
accommodate the number of teachers who 
wished to attend. 

The first session of the convention was de- 
voted to departmental work. The county su- 
perintendents after viewing a number of dem- 
onstration lessons came together to discuss the 
teaching which they had observed and to hear 
Dr. Lee L. Driver tell how better supervision 
of rural schools might be secured. Raymond 
W. Robinson of Bradford County told of a 
way to secure directed study in the rural 
schools. In the department of district super- 
tendence, the question of school equipment was 
admirably presented. The high school group 
had for its specific topic, “The Use of the 
Study Period.” Superintendent Laramy of Al- 
toona in his address considered the general 
problems of the study hall, its advantages, 
methods of efficient use and similar problems. 
Mr. A. M. Weaver, Williamsport considered 
the question of supervision in the study period 
and emphatically declared that the period was 
more for the teacher than the pupil as regards 
its value. Dr. Francis R. Parker, Principal 
of the Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y., 
said, “We are able to make the most of the 
short time that is allotted to the pupils to en- 
joy supervision in their studies and find that 
much is to be gained from such a system.” 

In the Department of Junior High Schools, 
Mr. Silas O. Rorem of the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School suggested the types of work 
which have been found most valuable in the 
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exploratory courses in the junior high school. 
The exploratory course must fulfill the double 
purpose of giving matter which is of practical 
value now and of giving an introduction to the 
studies further ahead. The exploratory course 
should not be confined to the industrial courses 
but should include the academic as well. Dean 
W. G. Chambers, Pennsylvania State College, 
offered a plea for the newer education, basing 
his arguments upon the improvement which 
has taken place in every line of activity dur- 
ing the past fifty years. He presented a vivid 
contrast between the education of fifty years 
ago and that of today and stated that the 
junior high school is one of the factors which 
has come to the front in the last few years to 
help the boys and girls adapt themselves to 
the present standards of living. 

The Department of Elementary Grades gave 
a very helpful and interesting program with 
the following series of demonstration lessons: 
First grade, “Interpretation of materials read, 
and practice in relating personal experiences 
in story form,” demonstrated by Edna V. 
Hughes; second grade, “Use of suggestion to 
develop thought and judgment,” Maude Camp- 
bell; third grade, “Silent Reading,” Mrs. May 
K. Duncan; fourth grade, “Interpretation 
through Comparison,” Elizabeth Fletcher; 
fourth grade, “Reading for Appreciation,” 
Lillian L. Oleson; fifth grade, “Dramatiza- 
tion of materials read,” Caroline D. Dyson; 
sixth grade, “Reading for Appreciation,” 
Charlotte Alexander; seventh grade, “Reading 
of mathematical formulae,” Ruth Flory; eighth 
grade, “Readings in physics, a practical ne- 
cessity,” I. W. Foltz. At the close of these 
demonstrations the teachers assembled in 
round table conferences which were directed 
by May K. Hayden of Bloomsburg and Helen 
Purcell of East Stroudsburg. 

At the first general session of the conven- 
tion, Dr. John A. W. Haas, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, discussed the subject of ‘Clean Athletics.” 
He said, “We cannot do without athletics and 
we have great difficulty in dealing with ath- 
letics. The greatest problem of the college is 
the fact that it is not master in its own house 
in many athletic problems. Many persons 
think that the loss of a game is a disgrace 
and that to win is a virtue no matter how you 
win. They want to see their college team win 
and therefore a winning team must be secured. 
The team must consist of the best men secur- 
able at any price from the high school, and 
thus the high school boy begins to barter and 
to make the best bargain with the college 
which he desires to choose. The consideration 
is not the standard of the college but the 
amount that alumni or friends of the college 
will offer. It is thus that the corruption has 
crept down into the standards of the high 
school boy. The first problem in clean ath- 
letics is to convert the alumni and the friends 
of tie college. Other problems are a right 


attitude of mind, freshmen regulations and 
similar questions. 
Frederick W. Maroney, director of the De- 
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partment of Health Instruction in Atlantic 
City, gave a forceful address on the impor- 
tance of health education in the public schools. 
He laid-especial emphasis upon the fact that 
there should be an adequate medical exami- 
ination of a character that will really unearth 


the physical defects of the children in the 


school system; school nurses who can interpret 
the reports of the medical examiners to the 
parents of the children; employing a dentist 
who shall examine all of the pupils carefully 
and persuade them to have their teeth cared 
for; the establishment of an eye clinic; the 
establishment of a definite course in physical 
hygiene; proper attention to physical educa- 
tion, and supervised athletics which shall in- 
clude every pupil in the school. 

The officers elected for the following year 
are: President, Everett A. Quackenbush, su- 
pervising principal of the public schools of 
Towanda. First vice-president, Superintendent 
A. A. Killian, Forty Fort. Second vice-presi- 
dent, Marie Diem, Scranton. The secretary and 
treasurer will be elected by the Executive 
Council at its first meeting. 

The Committee on Resolutions is: A. H. 
Howell, superintendent, Wayne County; W. 
B. Sutliffe, Bloomsburg State Normal School; 
R. M. Sampson, assistant superintendent, Sus- 
quehanna County; Ralph Yakel, East Strouds- 
burg Normal School; George Houck, supervis- 
ing principal, Wilkes-Barre; M. A. Danowsky, 
supervising principal, Northumberland; A. 
W. Harmon, Berwick; W. A. Herr, principal 
junior high school, Hazleton; H. R. Henning, 
superintendent, Sullivan County; R. M. Mort- 
huf, principal Dalton public schools. 

The Legislative Committee is: F. A. Frear, 
Montrose; Mary McAndrew, Carbondale; Rhys 
Powell, Scranton; C, M. Snyder, Susquehanna 
County; Dr. G. C. L. Reimer, Bloomsburg; 
R. J. W. Templin, West Pittston; William Beh- 
ler, Wilkes-Barre; John Davis, Nanticoke; 
Ida Waters, Columbia County. 

The Executive Committee was authorized 
to select the place and the date for the next 
convention. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The year 1926 marks the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the birth of The American Library 
Association and in many respects the birth 
of the American library movement. 

To make this year one of outstanding im- 
portance, the Association has planned an anni- 
versary conference to be held in Atlantic City 
and Philadelphia during the week of Oct. 4. 

Since this anniversary coincides with the 
Sesquicentennial celebration of American In- 
dependence, The American Library Associa- 
tion is planning an elaborate exhibit at the 
Sesquicentennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. 








- How busy is not so important as why busy. 
The bee is congratulated; the mosquito swat- 
ted.—Miami News Record. 
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DISTRICT INSTITUTES IN ALLE- 
GHENY COUNTY 


A successful series of sixteen joint local 
institutes has been held in Allegheny County 
this spring under the direction of the county 
superintendent and his assistants. These 
meetings were arranged in accordance with 
Supt. Dickey’s policy of planning a series of 
meetings each year to present to teachers 
and principals the latest developments in edu- 
cation. In other years the topics discussed 
by specialists in the various fields have been 
the teaching of high school subjects, the junior 
high school and the supervision of the sub- 
jects of the elementary school. 

This year the teachers of every school in 
the County were invited to a meeting in the 
most convenient center. School boards co- 
operated by permitting the schools to be closed 
on a Friday afternoon in order that their 
teachers might attend, and the teacher-train- 
ing institutions in the western part of the 
State assisted by furnishing speakers. 

The programs, which were arranged by 
committees of principals, included discussion 
of such topics of general interest as: 

1. Tests and Measurements 


a. For Classification and Grading 
b. For Diagnosis 
ce. For Improvement of Instruction 


2. Supernormals, Normals, Subnormals 
and Defectives, and How to Deal with Them 
in the Classroom 

3. Individual Instruction 

a. The Dalton Plan 
b. The Winnetka Plan 
ce. Modification of Any Plan 


Among the speakers were: J. M. Uhler of 
Indiana Normal School; Dana Eckert and 
Mrs. Ella Lobingier of State College; D. C. 
Porter and J. L. Eisenberg of Slippery Rock 
Normal School; Supt. Samuel Fausold of Am- 
bridge; A. W. Beattie, Director of Research 
and Measurements, Homestead; J. Freeman 
Guy, Supervising Principal of Bellevue; Max 
Schoen of Carnegie Technical Schools; Lucy 
McCarty and David Pugh of Schenley High 
School; S. S. Baker of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College; C. A. Buckner, Dr. Sones, G. A. 
Yoakum, W. T. Root, Dean G. H. Alderman, 
Bess Goodykontz, Grace A. Taylor, Dr. J. H. 
White of the University of Pittsburgh. 





SEVEN FOOLS 


The man who puts big apples on top. 

The man who always sees happiness in an- 
other town. 

The man who believes everyone else is 
crooked. 

The man who thinks the world owes him a 
living. 

The boy who knows more than his father. 

The girl who “can take care of herself.” 

Anyone who tries to match wits with God. 
—Roy L. Smith, Free Lance. 
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THE CARBONDALE INSTITUTE CON- 
DUCTED BY THE EAST STROUDS- 
BURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The faculty of the East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School conducted the local city in- 
stitute for Carbondale during the months of 
October, November and December, 1925. 

Carbondale has a corps of 115 teachers. 
These teachers were divided into three groups 
of about equal size. The groups were: 

Group I—Primary. Grades 1, 2 and 3 

Group II—Intermediate. Grades 4, 5 and 6 

Group III—Junior High School and Senior 

High school 

On Friday afternoons, three members of 
the Normal School faculty went to Carbon- 
dale. Each of these instructors met the par- 
ticular group which he was best qualified to 
lead and help. 

In the primary and intermediate groups, the 
instructors did demonstration teaching. In 
practically every case, they took the children 
of the Carbondale schools and, for the first 
part of the institute period, demonstrated 
some specific phases of the work in some one 
of the common school branches. Superinten- 
dent E. J. Lewis and Miss Gilmartin, primary 
supervisor, chose the phases of work to be 
demonstrated. 

The merits of such an institute seem to be: 
First, the topics selected were topics upon 
which the local school authorities felt there 
was a need. 

Second, each group of teachers discussed its 
own problems. 

Third, the institute was given over a period 
of weeks, thus allowing the teachers time to 
digest the materials and methods demonstrat- 
ed and discussed. 

Fourth, it secured activity on the part of 
the teachers. The instructors planned the 
work so that the Carbondale teachers could 
try out the methods demonstrated and at the 
next meeting bring in their problems. 

Fifth, the ideas and plans were given ob- 
jectively. Experience shows that demonstra- 
tion teaching is one of the most effective means 
of improving teachers in service. 

Sixth, the time of the institute was devoted 
to actual hard work. 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH WEST- 
ERN TRAVEL TOUR 

The third annual tour for the study of 
natural history conducted by the University 
of Pittsburgh, will leave Pittsburgh July 6 
and return August 7. The tour will be in 
charge of Dr. John A. M. Stewart of the 
Department of Botany and Head of the De- 
partment of Biology at Thiel College. The 
geography, physiography, botany, zoology 
and ecology of the regions visited will be 
studied. Most of the time will be spent in 
three of America’s greatest parks, Yellow- 
stone, Mt. Rainier and Jasper. The course 
carries four semester credits for properly 
qualified students. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
The South Central Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies met in Harrisburg, March 
19-20, 1926. Dr. D. C. Knowlton of Colum- 
bia University gave the results of his survey 
of the Teaching of the Social Studies in the 
Harrisburg High Schools on the afternoon of 
March 19 and in the evening he spoke on 
“Integration in History Teaching.” A round 
table discussion, led by Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, 
State Director of Social Studies, followed the 
address. Saturday morning Dr. Knowlton 
spoke on “Making History Graphic.” 
The following officers were re-elected: 
Dr. Roscoe Bowman, president; Mrs. Har- 
riett Stewart, vice-president; Mrs. Myrtle 
Saul Smith, secretary and treasurer. 





SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Six members of the Committee on the Or- 
ganization of a Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, which was authorized at the 
Scranton meeting of the P. S. E. A. and later 
appointed by Orton Lowe, State Director of 
English, met Friday, March 25 during School- 
men’s Week at Philadelphia and took the init- 
ial steps in forming such an organization. 
The members of the committee present were: 
Clyde F. Lytle, chairman, Keystone State 
Normal School, Kutztown; Florence Beiteman, 
Girls’ High School, Reading; Mabel D. Holmes, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam Muthard, Coatesville High School, Coates- 
ville; Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia and Gertrude L. Turner, 
Abington High School, Abington. 

Miss Holmes, Miss Turner, Mr. Muthard 
and Mr. Troxell were appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to draw up a simple constitution so 
that there may be a definite organization plan 
to present to the schools desirous of becoming 
members. 

Since the committee felt that such a press 
association should appeal to students as well 
as teachers, the committee recommended that 
each member of the constitution sub-commit- 
tee invite one or two student members of 
their press clubs to attend the constitution 
committee meeting. 

The committee hopes to complete plans for 
a preliminary conference in Philadelphia this 
summer during the N. E. A. meeting, at which 
several specialists in school press work and 
students and teachers who have sponsored 
successful school papers in this State will 
speak. Clyde F. Lytle, who is in charge of 
the organization, writes regarding the “Prob- 
lems of the School Press Association:” 

“Among the agencies which afford the school 
opportunity to mold public opinion in favor 
of movements definitely affecting educational 
progress, the school paper is rapidly assum- 
ing an increasingly important place. In few 
instances, however, is its importance gen- 
erally recognized. Although there are in 
Pennsylvania few school systems that do not 
issue periodically a publication of some sort 
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at a not inconsiderable cost, this work is 
usually done by untrained, inexperienced chil- 
dren who for a short time ride enthusiastically 
their latest hobby, but who chafe under the 
necessity of persistent alertness, cheerless 
drudgery and uninteresting supervision of de- 
tails of accuracy, form and structure which 
successful editing involves. In many instances 
their sense of literary values is absolutely 
lacking, and not a few papers recently exam- 
ined are because of grammatical lapses, trivial- 
ity of ideas and distorted conceptions of hu- 
mor a serious detriment to the schools which 
they seek to serve. When faculty supervision 
is provided, the work is invariably shouldered 
by the teacher of English who can ill-afford to 
add another after-school activity to her al- 
ready overcrowded schedule. Eager to grasp 
the opportunities which the school paper of- 
fers her students for practice in self-expres- 
sion, she finds herself as handicapped as is 
the staff she must direct by inadequate train- 
ing, preparation and experience. Even at best 
the work is done under great difficulty.” 


Proposed Constitution of the School Press 
Association of Pennsylvania 


Article I. The name of this organization shall 
be the School Press Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Article II. The aims of this association shall 


be: 

1. To bring:the editorial staffs of the schools 
of the State into friendly and helpful 
relationship 

2.To make possible the exchange of infor- 
mation and suggestions regarding the 
work of members of the association 

3. To stimulate the desire for progress and 
improvement in the standing of school 
publications 

4.To encourage and assist toward the pro- 
fession of journalism school editors hav- 
ing a distinct journalistic gift 

Article III. Any publication issued by a Nor- 
mal School, a High School, a Junior 
High School, or a Private School of 
equivalent grade in Pennsylvania shall 
be eligible to membership upon payment 
of $1.00 annual dues. 

Article IV. There shall be two sections of the 
association. Staffs of newspaper and 
magazines shall constitute the Student 
Section. The faculty advisers of school 
publications shall constitute the Faculty 
Section. 

Article V. The annual meeting and convention 
of the organization shall be held in the 
fall, at a date and place to be determin- 
ed and announced by the Executive 
Council of the School Press Association. 

Article VI. The officers of the organization 
shall be as follows: 

1.A student president, vice-president, and 
secretary to be elected by the Student 
Section at the annual meeting. 

2.A student treasurer, elected annually by 
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the Student Section, assisted by per- 

manent faculty sponsor. The faculty 

treasurer shall preside at the opening 
meeting of the convention until the 
election of new officers. 

3. A board of student directors, to be chosen 
annually by the Student Section, three 
from each of at least six districts into 
which the state shall be divided. These 
directors, with the foregoing officers and 
the faculty advisory committee, shall 
constitute the Executive Council of the 
School Press Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

4. An advisory committee of at least nine 
faculty sponsors, to be elected by the 
Faculty Section, according to such 
method as they determine, with due 
provision for rotation in office, each 
member to serve for three years. They 
shall provide in the fall for the organi- 
zation of the convention with such stu- 
dent assistance as they desire. 

Article VII. The association shall hold a yearly 
contest, to be planned by the Executive 
Council, for the determination of the 
best newspapers and magazines. 


Please Note 

The most immediate need of the organization 
committee is information regarding the papers 
which will eventually affiliate with The School 
Press Association of Pennsylvania. Schools 
forming any part of the public school system 
of the state may now enter the Association by 
sending the charter membership fee of one 
dollar to Rachel Turner, The PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JouRNAL, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. Whether your school enrolls or 
not, the attached questionnaire should be com- 
pleted and forwarded to the above address. 


Nase Of HR NCeENIi Ss Ssaceus ccwancucet oncetedeewnd 
| MOMQUNS os ay sedadede WOWiig esc scncnss County...... 
MGNOCREOCNIOR eda dcocdnacewnenxadedensedstauiues 
| Faculty Adviser...........ccccees Po ee 
Kind of Publication: Newspaper..... Magazine..... 
| Frequency of Issue: Weekly....; Monthly....; Fort- 
| nightly....; Number of pages per issue ....; Number 
Of Copies: <2 06sc6e0 
Style of Typography: Printed...; Mimeographed.... 
| Printed by: School press...... ; Printing firm...... 
Financial Conditicn: Self-supporting....; Not sup- 
| porting....; Profitable ..,. 
COab ee WEES esccenscceecates 
| Publishing agency: High School....; Seniors.... ~ 
Juniors....; Journalism Class....; Student Activi- 
| ties....; School Board....; County Superinten- 
tendent.... 
| Objectives: News....; Publicity....; Training....; 
es School spirit....; House organ.... 
| We: are interested in the work of The School Press 
are not 
Association of Pennsylvania, 
| VAROEO s wane dacdcecedseduaevesdisusoniis 
| CHRCISE. HOMIE 6 00's ceed cadidevenvevcn. 


accompany your membership application 
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Meyersdale Bird House Building Contest 


The boys and girls of Meyersdale built 121 bird houses in the Bird House Building 
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Contest conducted in the public schools. These bird houses have been erected in all parts 
of the immediate community in time for the April “flittings’” of the Somerset County 


feathered songsters. 


Such a contest furnishes a splendid Arbor and Bird Day project. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
American Youth Award 


The Board of Directors of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition has invited every State in 
the Union and the District of Columbia to 
select the boy and the girl between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen, inclusive, who repre- 
sent best in that State the best American ideals 
of youth. These boys and girls will be taken to 
Philadelphia for the week beginning June 28. 
There they will attend the Exposition, visit- 
ing historic points in Philadelphia and Valley 
Forge; then they will spend two days at Wash- 
ington, D. C. visiting places of national in- 
terest. 

Official entry forms on which the sponsors 
of the candidate may cite in a statement not 
exceeding 250 words the claims for the candi- 
date will be furnished on request to American 
Youth Award, Sesquicentennial International 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A State Committee of Award will choose 
fifty boys and fifty girls from the candidates 
and this group of 100 will ballot at a State 
Convention until they have themselves chosen 
their representatives. 


American Teacher Award 


The Board of Directors of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition has planned a similar 
award for the teacher of each state who has 
accomplished the greatest good for the chil- 
dren of the state in which she teaches. It will 
be the duty of the winner of this award to 
accompany the boy and the girl from her 
state upon whom the American Youth Awards 
have been conferred and to be responsible 
for their safety and comfort. The candidate 
must be entered upon the official entry form 
secured from the American Teacher Award, 
Sesquicentennial International Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This form should be en- 
dorsed by two sponsors and should contain a 


statement of the merits of the candidate, not 
more than 250 words.in length. The selection 
of the winner of the American Teacher Award 
will be left in the hands of the State Com- 
mittee of Award. 


State-wide Commercial Contest 


The Commercial Teacher Department of the 
State Normal School at Indiana, Pa. will 
conduct an inter-county commercial contest on 
May 15. Contestants should bring credentials 
signed by the county director. Contests in- 
clude: Business Writing Free-for-All; Short- 
hand—First year; Shorthand—Second year; 
Rapid Calculation Free-for-All; Typewriting 
—First year; Typewriting—Second year; 
Typewriting—Free-for-All. Further advance 
information may be procured from G. G. Hill, 
Director Commercial Department, State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pa. 


College Scholarships Awarded at Citizens 
Military Training Caraps 

This year forty-five Military Training 
Camps wiil be held throughout the country in 
July and August, each tor thirty days with 
all necessary expenses covered by Congression- 
al appropriation. They are open to young men 
between the ages of 17 and 24. The schedule 
is devoted largely to physical training. Full 
information will be furnished by Dr. George 
F. James, national executive secretary of the 
Military Training Camps Association, 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. An addi- 
tional attraction and interest in these summer 
camps is the fact that many of the leading 
colleges and universities of the country have 
offered scholarships bearing free tuition for 
competition and award at the 1926 Citizens 
Military Training Camps. 


Music-Poetry Prize 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. I. D. Sperling, 
the Bookfellows announce a prize of $25.00 
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for the best sonnet dealing with a musical 
subject. While any theme dealing with music 
will be acceptable, the thought which the 
donor has in mind is the expression in sonnet 
form of the emotional or psychological reaction 
brought about by the highest type of music. 

The contest will be open from May 1 to 
October 1. Further particulars as to the 
contest may be obtained from Mrs. Flora War- 
ren Seymour, 1217 East Fifty-third Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Carnegie Tech Fellowships in Mining and 
Metallurgical Research 

The Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
College of Engineering of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., offers 
eight fellowships in mining and in metallurgi- 
cal research, in co-operation with the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines and Advisory Boards repre- 
senting these industries. Fellowships are 
open to properly qualified graduates of col- 
leges, universities and technical schools. Each 
fellowship carries a stipend of $750, paid in 
ten installments. 





MOTHER’S DAY 
May 9 
Maude Forrester, 1528 Alice St., Oakland, 
California 

May 9, in every state, city, town and hamlet 
in this United States is Mother’s Day. Each 
year, as the day is commemorated, its sig- 
nificance sinks deeper into the hearts of men. 
In 1914 President Wilson, by proclamation, 
set aside the second Sunday in May of each 
year for this national commemoration and re- 
quested government officials to raise the 
American flag as an expression of the love 
and reverence of a nation to humanity’s “best 
friend.” 

The conscious effort of a nation publicly to 
honor motherhood and all it implies will be 
met with a ready response from every man, 
woman and child, for who does not experience 
a quickening of the heart at the thought of 
mother love. Mother love embodies and re- 
flects all the virtues; it suffereth long, is al- 
ways kind and never faileth. It reaches to the 
very beginning of life, dominates thoroughout 
the brief span and the glory of this most per- 
fect love brings a rhythm and a fragrance to 
the most commonplace existence. The national 
observance of the day reveals that beneath our 
vaunted veneer of commercialism there springs 
a perennial idealism, a heart that still glows 
with sentiment. 

On Sunday, May 9, every one who can will 
step forth wearing a white carnation, which 
has been officially adopted as the day’s em- 
blem symbolic of mother love, its sweetness, 
purity and endurance. Her memory will be 
especially cherished if she has passed on; her 
day’s happiness added to by tender deeds of 
thoughtfulness if she still abides on earth. 


“There’s only one Mother the wide world over.” 
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H. R. VANDERSLICE GOES TO 
WOODLAWN 


H. R. Vanderslice for nine years superin- 
tendent of the public schools at Coatesville 
has been elected superintendent of the Wood- 
lawn schools at a salary of $7,500. 

Superintendent Vanderslice is a graduate of 
West Chester Normal School and holds the 
degree A.B. from Ursinus College and the 
degree A.M. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Before going to Coatesville he was 
supervising principal for two years at Col- 
legeville and for seven years at Boyertown. 

During the nine years that Mr. Vanderslice 
has been superintendent of the Coatesville 
schools, he has done much to advance educa- 
tion in Coatesville. He introduced standard- 
ized tests for measuring the results of teach- 
ing; he instituted the budget system with a 
plan for accounting for the distribution of 
school expenditures. During his administration 
he organized the Junior High School, evening 
schools, vocational education; vocational guid- 
ance for boys and girls; a health program and 
special classes for backward children. He 
reorganized the course of study for elementary 
schools with special emphasis on (1) free 
work in primary grades, (2) projects, (3) si- 
lent reading and (4) visual work. 





A MOTHER 


“God thought to give the sweetest thing 
In His almighty power 

To earth; and deeply pondering 

What it should be, one hour, 

In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other, 

He moved the gates of Heaven apart 

And gave to earth—a Mother.” 

—G. Newell Lovejoy 
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Rachel Miller, twelve-year-old “Cinderella” 


CINDERELLA FILMED AT BLOOMS- 
BURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bloomsburg State Normal School has ac- 
cepted the theory that art relating to every- 
day life should be emphasized in the school 
curriculum. 

One of the annual art projects at the Nor- 
mal School is the writing, costuming, adver- 
tising and producing of a play. This year’s 
production “Cinderella” was exceptionally 
good and G. C. L. Riemer, principal of the 
Normal School, and George J. Keller, direc- 
tor of the play, decided to have it filmed. 

The photographing of the play was done by 
Byron Linn, manager of the local Victoria 
Theatre. It required two months to com- 
plete the film for the children did all the 
work outside of school hours. 

Many of the scenes were taken at the Nor- 
mal School and all the students and school 
buildings are shown. These scenes form the 
introduction for the play. 

The completed film is 6,099 feet long and 
cost approximately $2,000. The necessary 
funds for the production were obtained from 
the proceeds of the former Art Club plays. 

The film is being loaned to all educational 
institutions free of charge. 


WORLD GOODWILL DAY 
May 18 
FANNIE FERN ANDREWS PH.D. 


The organizations of teachers dealing with 
the schools throughout the world present un- 
doubtedly the fundamental power of develop- 
ing thought and action toward world peace. 
In Geneva last September, I asked Dr. Benés, 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, what he 
thought to be the most constructive method 
of combating the extreme nationalism which 
in some quarters seemed to be obstructing 
plans obviously beneficial to the world at 
large. “There is only one way,” Dr. Benés 
said, “and that is to change the spiritual atti- 
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tude of the world.” He commended the efforts 
to train up children in the spirit of goodwill 
and friendly cooperation and declared that 
the real hope of the future was in the young 
people who, he said, should be given an unsel- 
fish outlook on world affairs and be taught to 
see the real and permanent benefits of such 
an attitude, not only for the world itself, 
but for each individual state. 

The ideas expressed by Dr. Benés are put 
into practice in his own country. Czechoslo- 
vakian school children are corresponding with 
those of their own age in the United States, 
under the sponsorship of the Ustredni Spolek 
Ceskoslovenskych Profesoru in Czechoslovakia 
and the American School Citizenship League 
in the United States. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation at Prague issues notifications to the 
teachers concerning the World Essay Contest, 
in which a Czechoslovakian student last year 
received the second prize in the normal school 
competition. 

Nor is Czechoslovakia alone in training 
youth in the ideas of mutual goodwill. Ac- 
cording to a recent report, more than a score 
of governments, representing all sections of 
the world, have introduced the teaching of 
world peace and world friendship into the 
schools. We might cite signal examples of 
such teaching in Great Britain and the United 
States. Our own country has in many ways 
led the world in teaching the great laws of 
human brotherhood. The Eighteenth of May, 
called originally Peace Day, was first suc- 
cessfully observed in the United States. It 
was here in 1923 that the World Conference 
on Education was held which resulted in the 
organization of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, whose aim is to foster 
international goodwill through educational co- 
operation. 

Dr. Benés was right,—the world needs a 
new spiritual outlook. Our own teachers and 
the teachers of the world have a unique re- 
sponsibility in bringing this about. World 
Goodwill Day in 1926 should speed the time 
when mutual respect and mutual confidence 
among nations shall be written into the na- 
tional creed. The hearts of the young should 
be tuned to this new faith. 


What About May 18? 


In 1925, the World Federation of Teachers, 
meeting at Edinburgh, urged the world-wide 
celebration of May 18 as International Good- 
will Day. Since then interest in this day and 
the great idea back of it has grown very 
steadily. The following program suggestions 
are offered to teachers by the International 
Relations Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

I. Pageant—“Good Will, the Magician.”— 
By Hazel MacKaye. 

The pageant is based upon the posters, 
“Children from Many Lands,” which can be 
obtained from the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The full text takes about one and one-half 
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hours, but it can be shortened as much as de- 
sired. It requires thirty to forty children 
from six to twelve but could use many more. 
Address National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C 


II. Play—‘America for Americans.”—By 
Katherine Cronk. 

Requires eleven to eighteen characters. Suit- 
able for junior or senior high school. Price 
fifteen cents. Address—Literature Headquar- 
ters, 723 Muhlenberg Bldg., 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. 

III. Pageant—“The Brotherhood of Man.”— 
By Alice Riley. 

The pageant includes a prologue and eight 
episodes, representing eight steps in the de- 
velopment of the ideal of universal brother- 
hood. Suitable for grown-ups. It was developed 
by the class in pageantry of the Institute of 
1921—Drama League of America. Published 
by Barnes, New York. $1.50. No royalty. 

IV. Folk songs and dances of many lands 
can be used advantageously in any Good-Will 
program. Bailey’s Every Child’s Folk Songs 
and Dances (Milton Bradley—$2.00) contains 
good material. 

V. Mixed program material can be found 
in a book called Through the Gateway, pub- 
lished by the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War. (See II.) This book includes 
stories, poems, songs, dialogues, games, post- 
ers and many helpful suggestions for Good- 
will Day programs. It gives also a valuable 
list of children’s goodwill books. Costume 
ideas can be had from the “Happy Children 
Posters” (See II); songs, from Johnson’s 
“Songs of the Nations” (Silver, Burdett): and 
dances from Burchenal’s “Dances of the Peo- 
ple” (Schirmer); and “Folk-Dances from Old 
Homelands” (Barnes, N; ¥.}. 





“WE LIVE IN DEEDS, NOT YEARS” 


Here are a few of the “miracles” Luther 
Burbank performed at his experiment station 
in Santa Rosa: 

Developed the “Burbank potato,’ now uni- 
versally grown, more productive and nourish- 
ing than the earlier kind. 

Evolved a new type of wheat that added 
millions of bushels a year to the world’s crop. 

Brought forth the California gladiolus, with 
100,000 different shades. 

Made corn grow to a height of eight feet, 
with ten to fourteen ears to a stalk. 

Removed the spines from cactus and made 
the plant bear pears. 

Removed the seeds from the orange, de- 
veloped a stoneless plum and a seedless grape. 

Originated the beautiful Shasta daisy. 

Produced the armanthus known as “mol- 
ten fire,” his proudest work among the flowers. 

Produced 2,000 new varieties of plum and 
prune trees. 

Developed seedless apples, and a walnut with 
a paperlike shell. 


* Sidhe (Shee) The Gaelic word for “Faery Land.” 
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Carolyn Price 


A HIGH SCHOOL POET 


The poetry of Carolyn Price, senior in the 
Easton High School, won her an honorable 
mention in the Witter Bynner High School 
Poetry Contest, conducted by The Scholastic. 
Miss Price submitted the poem “Of Sidhe,” an 
elfish poem of the fairies and the gaints so 
dear to Gaelic hearts. After reading the 
poem, the editor wasn’t a bit surprised to read 
the headline “Fairies Seen Again in Ireland” 
in a prosy matter-of-fact daily newspaper. 
Here is the poem. Don’t you like it? 


OF SIDHE* 
Light as frosty air 
They flutter, flutter through— 
Faces pale as white mice, 
Fingers frozen blue. 


Soft! 
Flutter! 
Flee! 
The Giants 
Of Ord! Beware! 
They seek for mystic treasure 
Hidden slyly there. 


They turned Sidhe upside down; 
No treasure found 

But satin slips on toadstools, 
Spiders’ looms aground. 


Giants crash back home 

But ever watch 

The Sidhe. No pixie, brave as they, 
Dares venture home by day. 


But Giants snore at night. 
Elf-wives with brooms 
Refresh the white sand paths, 
And tidy drawing rooms. 


Beyond the spider-webs, 
Wrapt all in faeries’ wings, 
Upon a chain of tears 
The treasure swings. 
—Carolyn Price 
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This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
material issued by the Department. 








DEPARTMENT SERVICE—RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Department co-operates with the county superintendent in offering direct 
and immediate professional service to the rural schools within his jurisdiction 
through a Director of Consolidation Projects and a Rural Service Bureau. The re- 
sponsibility for the general supervision of these two primarily rural activities is one 
of the major assignments of a Deputy Superintendent. 

The Director of Consolidation Projects works directly with County Superinten- 
dents and school boards assisting them in developing plans for the consolidation of 
schools in accordance with the requirements of the School Code and the regulations 
of the State Council of Education. The Director is available in the field to give in- 
formation relative to the selection of sites, transportation of children, building re- 
quirements, equipment, school organization and administration. He is responsible for 
the initiation of the consolidation project until it is finally consummated. 

The Bureau of Rural Service is also responsible for the investigation of applica- 
tions for the continuance of one-teacher schools whose average term attendance is ten 
or fewer pupils. The Bureau supplies professional assistance for the graded schools 
in rural communities and, in cooperation with the County Superintendents, is making 
a survey of all one-teacher schools of the State in order to inform these communities 


as to their school conditions. 
4 : 
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SESQUI MATERIAL 


To Superintendents: 

To each department of the State Govern- 
ment has been allotted space in the Pennsyl- 
vania Building in which to set forth the devel- 
opment that has taken place in Pennsylvania 
in the period being commemorated by the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. In general, the 
policy is to show development in the several 
fields of educational work by types illustrative 
of the important changes, rather than by de- 
tailed exhibitions of the achievements of indi- 
vidual school districts. A detailed exhibit of 
school work is not feasible because of the lim- 
ited space available. Miniatures, models and 
pictorial representation will be used in show- 
ing the development of types of schools and, 
in addition to this, an opportunity will be of- 
fered to individual school districts to display 
outstanding accomplishments or unique fea- 
tures by means of films and slides. 

Doctor Hoban is giving practically his whole 
time at present to this project. and it will be 
of great help to him if you will communicate 
with him immediately regarding any films or 
slide material that you have available or that 
you may care to have made within the next 
two months. In addition to this, we are 
anxious to secure for the period of the exhi- 
bition material of undoubted historical value 
which would show development in_ school 
equipment such. for example. as the horn-book, 
first edition of early textbooks, rare documents, 
ete. 

Districts desiring to develop individual ex- 
hibitions should consult Mr. Joseph R. Wilson, 
Director of Education and Social Economy, 
relative to space in the Palace of Education. 

FRANCIS B. HAas 





SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


To School Officials and Teachers: 

The general educational campaign in the 
interests of industrial safety is worthy of the 
support of every thinking citizen and particu- 
larly worthy of the support of the teaching 
profession. 

In this age of the automobile, the steam 
and electric railway and high-powered machin- 
ery, the careful teaching of safety in our 
schools is a matter of vital importance. The 
schools, public and private, must do their very 
utmost to warn our children of the dangers to 
life and limb that beset them on every hand 
and to instruct them in those habits and prac- 
tices that will lessen the chance of accident. 
Safety rules must become so much a matter 
of habit that they will be practised automatic- 
ally. mechanically. That way safety lies—and 
no other. 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
given careful thought to this important phase 
of its educational program. Its course in 
Civics for the elementary grades (I-VI) puts 
strong emphasis on safety, including the pre- 
vention of fires. The subject is again taken 
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up, in maturer fashion, in the Community 
Civics of grade VIII. 

If our young people once become accustomed 
to avoiding danger in its many forms, the 
habit will be a life possession and protection. 
As workers in various pursuits they will still 
observe the cautions to which they have be- 
come habituated. Because of this fact the 
Department of Public Instruction is equally 
concerned with the Department of Labor and 
Industry in furthering in our schools the 
cause of Safety Education. 

5; FRANCIS B. HAAS 





EXTENSION EDUCATION 
To School Superintendents: 


Extension Education Reimbursement 

Under the law passed by the 1925 legisla- 
ture, school districts will be entitled to reim- 
bursement for teachers employed in extension 
schools and classes conducted during the school 
year 1926-27. Reimbursement to any district 
for teachers of these classes will be on the 
basis of the same percentum of the minimum 
extension salary of one dollar per hour as 
such district now receives of the minimum 
salary established by law for its day school 
teachers. School districts conducting exten- 
sion schools and classes during the school year 
1926-27 will receive their first reimbursement 
in connection with the second Edmonds Act 
payment of 1927. 

Superintendents of districts which are now 
maintaining, or which will maintain during 
the school year 1926-27 or thereafter, exten- 
sion schools or classes as now defined-by law, 
should study carefully the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1210 (paragraphs 19, 20 and 23), Section 
1901, and Sections 4101 to 4107 of the 1925 
edition of “The Pennsylvania School Law.” 


Extension Education Certification 


Since the reimbursement contemplated above 
is contingent upon proper certification, it 
should be noted that teachers of English and 
citizenship classes for immigrants and native 
illiterates must hold Extension Standard Cer- 
tificates. 

The Temporary Extension Standard Cer- 
tificate entitles the holder to teach English 
and citizenship classes for a period of one 
year. Applicants for this form of certificate 
must hold a valid Standard Certificate to teach 
either the elementary or secondary field, or 
else have completed two years of post high 
school education or its equivalent. This cer- 
tificate may be renewed for a period of one 
year upon a rating of “low,” and evidence of 
the satisfactory completion of one semester 
hour of approved special training. 

The issue of the Permanent Extension 
Standard Certificate is dependent upon the 
possession of the qualifications required for 
the Temporary Extension Standard Certificate 
or its equivalent and, in addition thereto, two 
semester hours of approved special training, 
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one of which shall be in methods of teaching 
English to immigrants and the other of which 
shall be in the teaching of citizenship to immi- 
grants and, in addition thereto, four years of 
teaching experience, two of which have been 
upon the Temporary Extension Standard Cer- 
tificate. 

These regulations were passed by the State 
Council of Education in June, 1924, and are 
incumbent upon teachers of English and citi- 
zenship subsequent to that date. 


Data Necessary for Extension Education 
Reimbursement 
In anticipation of making application for 
Extension Education reimbursement, provision 
should be made for an accurate record for next 
year and thereafter of names of extension 
teachers employed, the certificate held by each 
and the actual number of clock hours taught 
by each together with the salary per hour 
paid each. These data should first be in- 
cluded in the application for appropriation re- 
quired to be filed with the Department of 
Public Instruction November 1, 1926. 
FRANCIS B. HAAS 





ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL SUMMER 
COURSES 
To Directors of Summer Sessions: 

It is very likely that you will have enrolled 
during the coming summer session four-year 
high school graduates who desire to qualify 
for the initial issue of the Partial Elementary 
certificate. The Partial Elementary Certifi- 
cate is issued initially on the basis of a written 
request from a County Superintendent under 
whose jurisdiction the teacher will be employed 
and further upon evidence of the satisfactory 
completion of eight semester hours of ap- 
proved professional training. 

Our experience indicates that many of these 
students will subsequently be employed in 
one-teacher rural schools. 

Because of the peculiar difficulties involved 
in successful management of a one-teacher 
school the Department believes it advisable to 
suggest courses which should be completed by 
students who wish to qualify for such posi- 
tions on Partial Elementary Certificates. 

The following courses are suggested for all 
persons who desire to be applicants for one- 
teacher rural schools: 

*Rural School Management 
*Teaching Primary Subjects 
*Content and Methods in the Intermediate 


Grades 
Psychology of Childhood 
*Physical Education and Hygiene 
Reading and English in Primary Grades 
Reading and Arithmetic in Primary Grades 
Drawing (Elementary Art) 
History and Civics in Primary Grades 
History and Civics in Intermediate Grades 
Content and Methods in Arithmetic 
Content and Methods in Geography 
Nature Study in Primary Grades 
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Content and Method in Sixth Grade History 
Assignments and Purposeful Activities 
Technique of Teaching 

Children’s Literature 

Oral and Silent Reading 

The Elementary School 

*Introduction to Teaching 

Content and Method in Primary Education 

Classroom Management 

Problems in Elementary Education 

Those courses indicated by a star are de- 
signed primarily for such students as have 
had no previous teaching experience. 

The acceptance of the above policy on the 
part of the teacher-training institutions will 
go a great way toward raising the standards 
of teaching in so far as they relate to our 
one-teacher schools. 

HENRY KLONOWER 





ANNUAL VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
West Chester, August 24-27 

The Annual Vocational Conference, that has 
come to take such an important place in the 
growth and development of vocational edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, is to be held at West 
Chester on August 24-27. This year some 
of our neighbor states, namely, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, will join in, making 
this conference a four state conference. 

We should like, at this time, to call the at- 
tention of school administrators, supervisors 
and teachers to the fact that Pennsylvania will 
make reimbursement to local school districts 
from Federal teacher training funds for at- 
tendance at this vocational conference as fol- 
lows: 

1. One representative from each type of 
vocational education service in the school dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania—Agriculture, Continu- 
ation Schools, Home Economics and Trade and 
Industrial Education. 

2. In order to be eligible for reimburse- 
ment, the salaries of these representatives 
must have been eligible for reimbursement 
from vocational funds during the year 1925- 
26, in either day, evening or part-time voca- 
tional schools or classes. 

8. If a school district desires to make Fed- 
eral aid available upon the traveling expenses 
of its representatives mentioned above, then 
it should authorize the expenses involved in 
the trip on the part of its official representa- 
tives. This should be done through the proper 
fiscal officers of the Board of Education. The 
State Department of Public Instruction will 
then reimburse the local school districts for 
such traveling expenses on the following 
basis: reimbursement will be to the extent 
of one-half of the traveling expenses incurred. 
The items in such an expense account shall 
be limited to street car or bus fare, train fare 
and pullman fare (pullman receipts must be 
submitted with expense vouchers) from the 
school district to West Chester and return. 
Meals and lodging expenses will not be reim- 
bursable. 
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In order to secure reimbursement, each rep- 
resentative must make out an expense account 
immediately following the conference and give 
the same to the Secretary or proper fiscal offi- 
cer of the local school board for his signature 
and approval. These accounts will then be 
mailed to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion where they will be audited and approved 
for subsidy, if found correct. 

L. H. DENNIS 





LOCK HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL WILL 
PREPARE KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS 

A special one-year curriculum, open only to 
students who have completed the regular Two- 
Year Kindergarten-Primary Curriculum, and 
offering an additional year of preparation to 
teachers who desire to specialize in the kinder- 
garten field, was authorized by the Board of 
Normal School Principals at the March meet- 
ing and has been approved by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

This curriculum will emphasize kindergar- 
ten-primary handwork, relation of the kinder- 
garten to primary education. treatment of ex- 
ceptional children, early childhood dramatic 
and artistic interests, together with special 
opportunity for observation and _ practice 
teaching in the kindergarten field. 

The Lock Haven State Normal School has 
been authorized by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to offer this special third 
year of preparation to prospective teachers in 
the kindergarten field. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Admission to a State normal school shall 
be on the basis of graduation from an approv- 
ed four-year high school, or equivalent train- 
ing in an approved private secondary school. 

Graduates of senior high schools in a school 
district maintaining an approved junior high 
school organization will be admitted on evi- 
dence of twelve units of preparation earned 
in grades 10, 11 and 12. 

A unit represents not less than 120 sixty- 
minute periods of prepared work, or the 
equivalent. 

Until September 1, 1927, high school work 
completed prior to July 1, 1924, will be ac- 
cepted on the basis of 96 clock hours of work 
requiring preparation. 

Graduates of approved two-year high schools 
are entitled to not more than eight units of 
credit and graduates of approved three-year 
high schools to not more than twelve units of 
credit toward the standard admission require- 
ment; provided, however, that such students, 
or other students having irregular entrance 
qualifications, may take examinations in addi- 
tional subjects taken in course in county su- 
perintendents’ offices in all counties having 
such students, at the close of the school year. 
These examinations will be given under the 
direction of the Credentials Bureau of the 
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Department of Public Instruction, under a co- 
operative plan adopted by the Board of Nor- 
mal School Principals, January 15, 1926. In 
case of failure in a subject or subjects, the 
student, after additional study during the 
summer, may take a second examination in 
August at one of the normal schools or at any 
one of the centers where State examinations 
are regularly conducted, namely, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and Scranton. 

Under this arrangement students who com- 
plete the work of a four-year high school with 
a three-year rating may take examinations in 
fourth-year subjects and thereby receive credit 
equivalent to that of a four-year high school; 
graduates of three-year high schools with a 
two-year rating may take examinations in 
third-year subjects for credit in three years 
of approved high school work. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Credentials Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 


a. 

Credentials of all students entering the 
State normal schools on the basis of an ap- 
proved four-year preparation shall be received 
and evaluated by the normal school; students 
not having an approved four-year preparation 
or students whose preparation is irregular, 
shall have their credentials evaluated by the 
Credentials Bureau of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Graduates of approved four-year high 
schools or of equivalent private secondary 
schools who desire admission to a State normal 
school without examination must present a 
detailed statement of all studies pursued, in- 
cluding the time devoted to such studies and 
the grades received. Blanks for such pur- 
poses may be secured from the principal of 
the State normal schools. These blanks should 
be filled out by the principal of the schoo. 
which the student attended, or where this is 
impossible by the local superintendent of 
schools. 

Until September, 1927, the holders of per- 
manent and professional certificates will be 
given one credit toward admission as regular 
students in the normal schools for each sub- 
ject of high school grade written on the cer- 
tificate. 

Advanced credit will be given for equiva- 
lent courses in approved institutions of col- 
legiate grade, but no student may obtain a 
normal school certificate without a minimum 
residence of one year. (Teachers who have 
been granted credit for experience may finish 
with a minimum residence of one-half year.) 

The usual health certificate required by 
law for the certification of teachers shall be 
presented by all applicants for admission. 
Applicants disqualified, by reason of physical 
defects, from the successful performance of 
the duties of a teacher will not be admitted. 

All applicants for admission shall present 
evidence of good moral character and ideals 
characteristic of the teaching service. 

No candidate for a normal school certificate 
shall receive more than twenty semester hours 
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of credit toward graduation for work done in 
extension classes or by correspondence. 


Normal School Certificates for Teachers in 
Service 


The following conditions apply only to those 
persons who have taught in Pennsylvania pub- 
lic schools prior to July 1, 1922. (No credit 
will be given toward the completion of the 
entrance requirements or of the regular nor- 
mal school course for teaching done after 
July 1, 1922.) 

The fifteen units of high school work re- 
quired for entrance to the State normal schools 
may be earned in approved high schools, sum- 
mer schools, extension classes, correspondence 
study in institutions approved by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and by tutoring 
under approved conditions. 

Credit for entrance may also be secured by 
teaching experience in Pennsylvania public 
schools at the rate of three standard high 
school units for each year of successful teach- 
ing experience. 

Whenever a teacher has earned the credits 
necessary for entrance to a State normal 
school in any of the above ways or by any com- 
bination of them. four semester hours of credit 
on a regular State normal school curriculum 
may be granted for each year of teaching 
experience in Pennsylvania with a rating of 
“middle or better” subsequent to meeting the 
entrance conditions up to a maximum of thirty- 
two semester hours; provided, however, that 
all credits thus given shall be conditional until 
the teacher shall have proved his ability to 
do the work of the State normal school cur- 
riculum in a creditable manner. 

In all cases in which normal school credit 
is given for teaching experience the work re- 
maining to be done shall be selected by the 
authorities of the normal school to secure the 
best development of the student in teaching 
power. 

A minimum of one-half year of resident 
studv shall be required of all candidates for 
graduation who are credited for teaching ex- 
perience as outlined above. 

Entrance and normal school credits based 
on teaching experience as outlined above will 
not be granted after September 1, 1927. 

Credit for student teaching other than that 
done under the direction of the normal school 
will not be approved. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The bulletins listed below have recently come 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local, county or 
district superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 11—Course of Study in School 
— Physical Education, Grades IX- 


Bulletin No. 16—Manual for High Schools. 
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PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ENTRANCE 
TO 1926 SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The primary purpose of a State Normal 
School Summer Session is to advance the 
training of teachers in service and those defi- 
nitely looking toward such service. 

A temporary secondary purpose until Sep- 
tember 1, 1927 is to provide facilities for a 
limited number of teachers now in service to 
satisfy incomplete high school requirements. 

On the basis of the foregoing principles, 
applicants for admission to the Summer Ses- 
sion will be classified in the following groups: 
Class I—Teachers in Service 

a. Teachers who have made varying degrees 

of progress toward standard certification 

b. Teachers who hold standard certificates 

and are seeking to complete requirements 
for normal school graduation 

ce. Teachers who are normal school gradu- 

ates and desire to pursue post-graduate 
work 

Class II—Prospective Teachers 
a. Graduates of approved four-year high 

schools who register for the purpose of 

earning eight semester hours of profes- 

sional training 

(1) Students who will attempt to qualify 
for the Partial Elementary Certifi- 
cate. Such students shall be admitted 
only upon the written request of the 
local superintendent. Each student 
shall be required to submit an approv- 
ed training certificate certifying to 
the four years of high school work. 

Students who propose to matriculate 

at the Normal School at the begin- 

ning of the first semester but who de- 
sire to complete a summer session of 
work in advance of matriculation. 

This group shall be discouraged from 

enrolling in the summer session. 

b. Students who have not completed an ap- 
proved four-year high school curriculum 
and who seek entrance to pursue profes- 
sional courses on the basis of deferred 
high school credits. 

(1) A written request from the County 
Superintendent for the admission to 
the Summer Session must be made in 
each case. 

(2) Approval by the Department for the 
deferment of the high school require- 
ment must be made in each case. 


Class II1I—Students who have not completed 
an approved four-year high school cur- 
riculum and who seek entrance primarily 
to discharge such requirements. They shall 
not be admitted. 


Class I1V—Juniors in high school who desire 
to enter the summer session and to return 
at the completion of their high school 
work as regularly matriculated students. 
They shall not be admitted. 


(2 


~~ 
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EXHIBITS 


The collections of visual material recently 
received from various school districts for dis- 
play in the Department’s Exhibit, have been 
of unusual interest to visitors. 


Three charts from Donora show the creative 
genius of the school children of that district 
in art, English, civics, geography and history. 
Two Wilkes-Barre High School charts visual- 
ize a unique literary project, “The Tabard 
Inn.” A description of this appeared in the 
October, 1925, JOURNAL. 


The value of pageantry, tableau and drama- 
tization is depicted in an exhibit from Norris- 
town, pictorializing “Pages from History,” a 
pageant worked out by 2,400 children from 
the fifty-eight third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades and showing the growth of civilization 
from primitive life to the colonization of 
America. The preparation and presentation 
involved art, civics, English, geography, his- 
tory, mathematics and music. The pageant 
consists of nine pages of history. The first 
and second show the tree dwellers, cave dwell- 
ers and shepherds. The other seven show the 
gifts to civilization of the Egyptians, Grecians, 
Romans, Mediaeval Europeans, Chinese, Hol- 
landers and Americans. 


A collection of teaching devices and mate- 
rials that can be made by children in special 
classes and may be used to enrich and vital- 
ize instruction has been assembled by Miss 
Edna Kugler, Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion. This includes a series of teaching de- 
vice charts on the home, market, bakery, fruit 
store, flowers, kitchen, familiar objects and 
color; a set of envelopes, one for each pupil, 
containing cut out material on each of the 
above; flash cards for English work; charts 
for supplementary reading and arithmetic. 
This unusual exhibit contains material helpful 
to all elementary teachers. 


Penmanship improvement in a one-teacher 
school is effectively shown in the display of 
the first and present specimens of the pupils 
of the Shimpstown, Franklin County, rural 
school. 





ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
February 1926 
Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their February attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on or before March 15: 


Counties 
Bedford Greene 
Berks Lancaster 
Blair Lawrence 
Cameron Montour 
Center Northumberland 
Clarion Perry 
Clinton Potter 
Crawford Wayne 
Cumberland Wyoming 
Delaware York 


Fulton 
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Districts 
Allentown Lock Haven 
Altoona Logan Township 
Ashland Mahanoy City 
Bangor Mahanoy Township 
Beaver Falls McKeesport 
Berwick McKees Rocks 
Bethlehem Meadville 
Blakey Milton 
Bloomsburg Minersville 
Braddock Monongahela City 
Bradford Mount Carmel 
Bristol Mt. Pleasant Township 
Canonsburg Munhall 
Carbondale Nanticoke 
Carlisle New Brighton - 
Carnegie New Kensington 
Cecil Township Newport Township 
Chambersburg Norristown 
Charleroi Northampton 
Cheltenham Oil City 
Chester Old Forge 
Clairton Olyphant 
Clearfield Palmerton 
Coal Township Pittston 
Coatesville Pottstown 
Columbia Pottsville 
Connellsville Punxsutawney 
Conshohocken Radnor Township 
Corry Reading 
Dickson City Renovo 
DuBois Ridgway 
Dunbar Township Rostraver 
Duquesne Sandy 
East Conemaugh Sayre 
Ellwood City Scottdale 
Farrell Scranton 
Fell Township Shamokin 
Ford City Sharon 
Franklin Shenandoah 
German Steelton 
Greensburg Sunbury 
Hanover Tamaqua 
Harrisburg Tarentum 
Haverford Taylor 
Hazle Township Titusville 
Hazleton Tyrone 
Homestead Uniontown 
Huntingdon Upper Darby 
Indiana Vandergrift 
Jeannette Washington 
Johnsonburg Waynesboro 
Juniata West Chester 
Kane West Mahanoy Township 
Kingston Whitehall 
Kittanning Williamsport 
Lansford Windber 
Latrobe Woodlawn 
Lebanon York 
Lewistown 


In each of the following counties only one 


teacher’s February attendance report failed 
to reach the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on time: 


Columbia Lehigh 
Huntingdon Pike 
Jefferson Union 





MAY BROADCASTING SERVICE 

The Department’s radio service for the 
school year 1925-26 will conclude with the 
following series of addresses: 

May 5—The Importance of Vocational 
Training—L. H. Dennis. 

May 12—Maintaining a Supply of Ade- 
quately Prepared Teachers—Henry Klonower. 

May 19—The Department’s Service to Rural 
Education—R. C. Shaw. 

May 26—Educating the Handicapped Child 
—F. H. Reiter. 

The broadcasting will be from State Police 
Station, WBAK (wave length 275) at 8:00 
P. M. on each of the above dates. 
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STATE COUNCIL MEETING 
Among the business transacted at the April 
meeting of the State Council of Education 
were the following items of general interest: 


(1) Adopted standards governing the consid- 
eration of applications of colleges for au- 
thority to confer degrees 
Authorized the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to endorse the application of 
the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
of Philadelphia, now pending before the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia 
County, for amendment to its charter, em- 
powering it to grant certain theological 
degrees 
Approved applications for sites for con- 
solidated schools in 

Monroe District—Snyder County 

Peters Township District—Washington 

County 
Hickory Township District—Lawrence 
County 

Approved the request of the Board of 
Trustees of the Edinboro State Normal 
School for authority to purchase a tract 
of land, approximately three acres, ad- 
joining the present property of the Nor- 
mal School 


(2) 


(3 


~— 


(4 


~— 





FREE OR INEXPENSIVE LITERATURE 
FOR SPECIAL CLASS TEACHERS 


Special class teachers are continually con- 
fronted with the need for readily adaptable 
didactic material. The following list, prepar- 
ed by experts in the respective fields of health, 
history, geography and manual arts, will help 
meet this need. The material can be used by 
teachers as the basis for health talks, project 
work, handcrafts and supplementary reading. 
While the list has been assembled for special 
class teachers, it contains much of value for 
all elementary teachers. 


BASKETRY 
The History of Basketry 10cts...... Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 38 
Everett St., Boston, Mass. 
Everything for Basket Making licts. Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 38 
Everett St., Boston, Mass. 
Dennison's Basketry Book......... Dennison Paper Co., Philadelphia, 
2. 
Ladies Home Journal Basketry Book Curtis pine Co., 


ut Philadel- 
ia, 
Pine-Needle Basketry in Schools... . Gov't. Print. Office, Washington, 


Priscilla Basketry Book............ Priscilla Co., 85 Broad St.,Boston, 
Mass. 
CROCHETING 
lew to a New Bags, Slippers, 
ON A er ine Ludlow Mfg Associates, 111 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Crochet Book No. 3............+55 J. and P. Coats, Pawtucket, R. I. 
HANDCRAFTS 


Art and Decoration in Crepe and 

Tissue Paper 10cts. 
Dennison’s Hand: 
— Wax Beads and How to Make 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 
— Cement Co., Gloucester, 
ass. 
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Le Page’s Toy-Craft Book 10cts.... 
Le ~— 8 — t Library—Vol. Ito IV 


Russia Cement Co., 
Mass. 


May, 1926 


Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, 


Gloucester, 


HISTORY BOOKLETS 


Christopher Columbus............- 
The Story of the Pilgrims.......... 
Jobn Peal Jones... 6:60 sieccesees 
Bariiiel AGSING. 5.6 sisciacdiccies« 
Benjamin Franklin................ 


WOMNIANOGOKS 5.60 Fcloscs diode oe 


GAMES MONIOC, .86 6.6 aco dcsse'ea ceca cele 
Andrew Jackson... ..45.. 0.6 s0550..0% 
Abraham Lincoln................. 
Theodore Roosevelt............... 


Historical Almanac............... 


John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 


Co., Boston, Mass. 

John Hancock — Life Ins. 
Co. Bosto: 

- envak ‘toa Life Ins. 

., Boston, 

ide “Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Bosti 

John Haneodk Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., n, Mass. 

John ‘anak Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

John ‘et Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Boston, Mass 

John ‘anak Mutual L.fe Ins 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

a Hancock Mutual Life Ins 

., Boston, Mass. 

pen “Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

John ‘cont Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Boston, Mass 


John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 


‘0., Boston, Mass. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course..............00 
A Lesson Plan on the Baking Powder 
Biscuit and Its Relatives........ 
A Lesson Plan on Christmas Sugges- 


A Lesson 9 on Cakes, Frostings 
BN PONDS oi0ics sits neces ce 
A Lesson Plan on the Muffin Mixture 
and Its Variations.............. 
A Lesson Plan on Baking Powder... 
A Lesson Plan on Baking Powder 
Batters and Doughs............. 
Baking Better Bread.............. 


Burkina’ Recs so 5.5.6.5 sissies corsistse 
Sunkist Bulletins No. 1 to 25 (Sug- 


gestions for the School Lunch 
Room, 


TUS RAM DOW 5 ioe dcescdcasess 
A Cookery Expert’s New Recipes... 


Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.. 

The Health Value of Knox Gelatine. 

ate of Edible Gelatine in the 
Dietary. 


Royal Cook Book................. 
The School Lunch Box............ 
Cakes for Delicious Desserts........ 
A Friend in Need (tested household 

WEMOUIEND Sc srcccivocanesaccasesiis 


Good Things to Eat............... 


The Metropolitan Cook Book...... 
How I ae Work in the Home— 


R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
R. B. Davis Co , Hoboken, N. J. 
R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken N. J. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Swift and Co., Chicago, III 

Merrell-Soule Sale Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Merrell-Soule Sale Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Merrell-Soule Sale Corp., Syra- 
cuse, ze 

Merrell-Soule Sale Corp., Syra 
cuse, A 

Burnham ¢&, Morrill Co., Port- 
land Me. 

The Best Foods, Inc., N. Y. 

—- Chocolate | Co, Hershey 

Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, 


N.Y. 
Knox Gelatine Co, Johnstown 
N Y. 


Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown 
N. Y. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., N. rg 
Royal Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., N. y. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 
Royal Baking Powder Co. N.Y. 


Church and Dwight Co., 27 Cedar 
Church and Dwight Co., 27 Cedar 
semloaibies Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 
— Tapioca Sales Co., Orange, 


The Merrill Palmer School, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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HYGIENE AND HEALTH 


Berkowitz........ The eyesight of School Chil- 
dren. Defective vision as re- 
lated to school environment 
and metheds of prevention 


and correction............ Supt. of Documents‘ 
Gov't Print. Office 
Washington, D. C. 
ery The Lunch Hour at School 
(Health Education Series 
|) errr: Supt. of Documents, 
Gov't Print. Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gelliarts. 60625 Malnutrition and School 
NOMS occlodsacancunens Supt. of Documents, 


Gov't. Print. Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gesell and Abbot. The Kindergarten and Health 
Ce RIE eee Dept. of the Interior 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mudge and Rich..An Interesting Experiment 
with Malnourished  Chil- 
GEORG cc dcdnccicwescsasv cs Reprint from the Na- 
ae Aug. 15, 


Pritchett........ Child Nutrition. ........... Dept. of Welfare, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Wedgwood....... Helps for the Rural School 
WRUNG. ca woucnecdaxeneencs Dept. of the Interior 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Wedgwood....... Recognition of Health as an : 
CHENG. Sec ccnccicncs Dept. of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Whitney......... Who’s Who in Healthland (A 
Report on Methods Used bY 





Health Aven in the Pable ; 
Schools of Newton, Mass.).Dept. of the Interior 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
What Growing Children Need...... Dept. of Health, Division of Child 
Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A List of the Publications of the 
American Child Health Asso...... American Health Association, 370- 
7th Avenue, N. Y. 


A ~ of Health Education Publica- 
Ecusccssadacecnaeel ccc Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Rules of the Health Game, Health 
Education Card 2............... Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Directions for School Health Service. Dept. of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Keeping your Child Fit............ The Borden Co., Borden Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
Ten Golden Rules of Health for 
School Children (A placard for the 
CRMIOUID s censiccacsessesccesses Silver, Burdett and Co., 41 Union 
Square, West N. Y. 
PROG iacosccesercexsnasccss ee Life Insurance Co., 
Feeding your Baby.............-- Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Tonsils and Adenoids.............- Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
First Aid in the Home............. ae Life Insurance Co 
The Health of the Worker......... Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Child Health Alphabet............ Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
How to be Happy and Well........ Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
All About Mill..........0.c0se00s Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
How to Live Long...........--+++ Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Care of the Teeth................. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids......... “Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Steonty Heat occcccsiccsesesevsce Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Eyesight and Health............+. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 


N. Y. 
The Janitor and the School Child... a ao Life Insurance Co., 
Magic Book of Health Rules....... Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
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MUSIC, PLAYS AND GAMES 


A Basis for Music in Work, Study and 
TPR osc scassoccncucctues Supt. tf Documents, ¥¥: ‘aoe 


Washington, D 
A Brief Manual of Games for Orga 
ized Play Bulletin No. 113 5 z=. . Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Music Manual for Rural Schools.... Educational Dept., Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
The Victrola in Physical Education, 


Recreation and Play............ Educational Dept., Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., “Camden, N. J. 

A Graded List of Victor Records for 
Home and School.............++ Educational Dept., Victor Talk- 


ing Machine Co., ‘Camden, N. J. 
PROJECT MATERIALS 


Something about Sugar............ California and Hawaiian Sugai 
Refining Corp.—215 Market 
St., San Francisco, California 


The Story of Minute Tapioca...... Minute Tapioca Sales Co., Orange, 

The Romance of Rubber........... U..S. Rubber Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

Food Source Map..........--.+e0 Armour Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Story of Occident............. Russel] Miller Milling Co., Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 

The Story of Wheat from Seed to 

WR acwtdaccsstevsteduacands yng t one Co., Minneap- 

olis, 

The Story of Goodyear........... The Poe wl Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 

SAFETY FIRST 
Program of Education in Accident 
Prevention (Bulletin, 32) 10 cents Govt. Printing Office, Supt. 
Documents, Wash., D. C. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
The Little Engine that COULD.... =F Bookhouse for Children, 608 


Dearborn St., Chicago 
A Historical Reading List for Chil- 
Oo vcuvescaucusesuatatsess: The Book Shop, N. Third 


St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Tinies that Live in a Tube.. E. R. Squibb & Sons, N. Y. 
Further Adventures of Jim, John and 
WM avscceucssuncsuuuccaaces Dennison Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Milkarpie Magic.................. The Borden Co., N. Y. 
Right Reading for Children (What is 
it. Where to find it. How to use 


WOE ccc didueanucecusaeacatarea The Bookhouse for Children, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Weeial Gc. cdeevnsnccnses Church & Dwight Co., N. 

Common Wayside Flowers......... “= boar ee Co., 311 Summer 
t., Bosto 

The Lady with the Lamp.......... Metropolitan Life in Ins. Co., N. Y. 

TOOLS 
Sige TOE 6 eos niccccicecascns The Stanley Rule & Level Plant 
; New Britain, Conn. 
How to Set and File Your Saw..... = og & Gens, Inc., Phila- 
. lelphia, Pa. 

The Disston Saw, Tool & File Book. ~_ Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 

Manual of Carpentry.............. American Steel & Wire Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

How to Select, Use, and Carefor Bits The poem ‘Auger Bit Co., Wilming- 
ton, Ohio 

How to Sharpen and What to Use... Pike Mfg. Co., Pike, N. H. 


Wile SU COIs «0c rccccctcnce Henry Disston & Sons, Phila., Pa. 
WEAVING 
Mosaic Weaving............e.000. oe Industries, Bed Boylston 
NOG WENN Ss 556 < cescccciecens Art-Craft edenen ae 40 Boylston 
. ; St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Practical Occupational Therapy.... Art-Craft industries, 2 Boylston 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
wooD 


Bird Houses and How to Build Them U.S. Dept. of Agr., Washington, 
D.C., Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 609 





SONG 
Love’s on the highroad, 
Love’s in the byroad— 
Love’s on the meadow, and 
Love’s in the mart! 
And down every byway 
Where I’ve taken my way 
I’ve met Love a-smiling—for 
Love’s in my heart. 

—Dana Burnet 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorite attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


It is indeed a far cry from the famous 
New England Primer, stern and forbidding 
in tone, and yet supposedly the right kind of 
reading for children in 1700, to the 1926 ele- 
mentary readers, published in attractive bind- 
ings, printed in large type with numerous 
and delightful illustrations. 

In 1700 Cotton Mather wrote a tender tale 
for children entitled, “A Token for the chil- 
dren of New England, or some examples of 
children in whom the fear of God was remark- 
ably budding when they died, in several parts 
of New England.” Another little masterpiece 
of children’s literature during that period was 
“Last Words and Dying Expressions of 
Hannah Hill, aged eleven years and near 
three months,” and another, “Early Piety in 
Elizabeth Butcher of Boston, being just eight 
years and eleven months old.” 

Poor wee forefathers, today their carefree 
posterity have an abundance of carefully writ- 
ten readers which are unexpurgated of all that 
is joyous and sparkling and dear to childish 
hearts. Among those readers on the May re- 
view shelf are: 


THE CHILD’Ss OWN Way SERIES: Wag and 
Puff, A Primer. Surprise Stories, A 
First Reader. The First Grade Manual. 
By Marjorie Hardy. Wheeler Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 60c, 60c and 80c, 
respectively. : 

The series is most attractive, large type, 
pictures in color and appealing content. The 
author is a primary teacher in the University 
of Chicago Elementary School. Teachers will 
find the suggestions and directions in the 
Manual most helpful. 


Tue HyYGIENIC Pic AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Janet Field Heath. Beckley Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 70c. 

Stories about things of the greatest interest 
to the littlest boys and girls. 


BETTER HEALTH FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. By 
Edith W. Lawson. Beckley Caray Com- 
pany. 70c. 

Stories, riddles and verses about things to 
eat and things to do that make boys and girls 
healthy. 


STORIES OF ANIMAL VILLAGE. By Emma Car- 
butt Richey. Beckley Cardy Company. 


c. 
Stories about the animals to be seen in the 
farmyard and in the zoo. 


HUNT AND FIND, A Book of Silent Reading. 
By Jessie Parry and Esther Fenstel. Beck- 
ley Cardy Company. 30c. 
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A reader which affords opportunity to read 
stories, to color pictures, to study pictures and 
to do arithmetic. 


FoLk TALES RETOLD. By Margaret Gordon Ar- 
nold and Francis M. Beem. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 96c, 


A round dozen of tales from many lands, 
including Russia, China, Africa and Germany, 
which only goes to show that wherever chil- 
dren are ready to listen there are always 
plenty of good stories to be told. 

+ + + 


TEACHING AS A _ PROFESSION—ITS ETHICAL 
SrANDARDS. By Matthew J. Walsh, State 


Normal! School, Indiana, Pa. Henry Holt 
and Company, 1926. 387 pp. 
This book meets a real need. Numerous 


problems arising in the experience of teachers, 
superintendents and other supervisory officers 
are discussed in detail and illustrated by con- 
crete examples. Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to each of the following subjects: The 
Teacher’s Preparation, The Teacher and His 
Position, The Teacher and the Administrators, 
The Teacher and His Colleagues, The Teacher 
and His School, The Teacher and the Com- 
munity, and The Teacher’s Professional De- 
velopment. In his discussions of these sub- 
jects the author has constantly held before 
the reader the fundamental principle that 
schools and teachers all exist for the good of 
those being taught. The ethical obligations 
of the teacher are clearly expressed and made 
to rest on that fundamental principle. 

There are two chapters devoted to superin- 
tendents and other supervisory officers: The 
Superintendent and His Position, and The Su- 
perintendent and His Board of Education. It 
would be a fine thing for our schools if all 
the superintendents would read these chapters 
and then discuss among themselves the real 
significance of the author’s suggestions. Pos- 
sibly after that the superintendents might 
make some suggestions for additions to our 
State code of ethics. 

Some such book as this, it seems to me, 
should be required as part of the reading of 
every student in a normal school or school of 
education before the certificate of graduation 
is awarded. At present I know of no other 
book which covers the ground.—Geo. Gailey 
Chambers. 


CLaSsRooM TESTS. By Charles Russell. 346 pp. 
Ginn and Company. $1.60. 

The author has brought together for teach- 
ers who wish to make their own classroom 
tests, the various techniques developed in con- 
nection with standardized tests. The tests 
and methods given have been evolved from 
specific classroom situations and have proved 
successful in actual practice. The emphasis 
has been placed upon results rather than upon 
the theory involved. Specific directions are 


given for diagnostic and remedial work and 
for the practical use of tests. 
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THE TEACHING OF History. By Paul Klapper. 
347 pp. D. Appleton and Company. 

This text is a manual of method for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. It contains 
chapters on the teaching of civics. The five 
main divisions treat: the meaning of history 
and its implications for teaching; how to at- 
tain the values of history; the content of 
history through the ninth year; methods of 
teaching history and the teaching of civics. 
The subject matter is simple and interesting 
reading and full of practicable suggestions 
for the teacher of the social studies. 


TREATISE ON DIMENSIONING. By John F. Fa- 
ber, Instructor in Mechanical Drafting, 
Erie. 64 pp. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 68c. 

Teaches dimensioning for simple machine 
and woodworking drawings in a series of les- 
sons designed to take a few minutes of the 
regular mechanical drawing session. The di- 
mensions of a drawing are the “nerves” of 
the blueprint—often it’s a case of shaky 
nerves. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. By John Louis 
Horn, Professor of Education, Mills Col- 
lege, California. 404 pp. Century Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A general introduction to the field of tax- 
supported education in the United States—its 
organization, administration and procedure. A 
textbook for teacher-training institutions, a 
general guide for college undergraduates, a 
good book for intelligent members of any com- 
munity. The volume is an “adventure” for 
the author and a challenge to those who re- 
spond to the lure of pioneering. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 
By G. M. Ruch, Associate Professor of 
Education and Psychology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 193 pp. Scott, Foresman 
Company. 

After a discussion of the functions of writ- 
ten examinations, criteria of good examina- 
tions and sources of error in written examina- 
tions, the author gives types of the newer 
objective examinations, discusses their rela- 
tive merits and adds a technical chapter on 
statistical consideration. The tests measure 
progress objectively for any unit of time, 
however small. 


Macic CASEMENTS. Compiled by George S. 
Carhart and Paul A. McGhee. Macmil- 
lan Company. 

This group of poems has been collected from 
classics and contemporary poetry with one 
main purpose: to choose that which the stu- 
dent of secondary school age would enjoy. The 
poems are divided into four sections in order 
that the poems appealing particularly to the 
interests of the student during each of the 
four years may be grouped. The book is at- 
tractively bound and, as its title indicates, 
aims to offer a new outlook, new beauty and 
new interest to the readers. 
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PERSONAL ACCOUNT Book. By Frances R. 
Kelly, Margaret G. Higbee and Janet M. 
Stevens. Webb Book Publishing Com- 
pany, 55-79 East Tenth St., Saint Paul, 
Minn, 20¢ each. 

This little book offers as a unit project for 
every student in the upper grades and in high 
school the accurate recording of income and 
expenditures. It provides a basis for a prac- 
tical budget and develops thrift habits. Withal 
it is convenient, well arranged, compact and 
simple to use. 


AMERICAN History. By Henry Eldridge 
Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

Herein the connection between the current 
political and social problems and the past ex- 
perience of the American people is ably por- 
trayed. The book has many maps, graphs, 
illustrations, topics and problems for review 
and bibliography. 


PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. By Charlotte G. Garrison. Series 
on Childhood Education. 122 pp. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

This book contains a complete discussion of 
children’s play materials: gymnasium appar- 
atus, blocks, dolls, housekeeping toys, pictures, 
picture-books, etc. The illustrations are in- 
teresting. 


WorcESTER’Ss NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. Pre- 
pared upon the basis of the latest edition 
of the unabridged dictionary of Joseph 
E. Worcester. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The dictionary contains in addition to the 
text proper worth-while appendices of geo- 
graphic, literary, proper and classic names. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Arthur 
S. Gist. 308 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The work of the elementary school principals 
and teachers is herein ably discussed. The 
technique and art of supervision, study- 
habits and the supervision of particular sub- 
jects are given in detail. Teacher rating and 
marking of pupils are treated. 





It is chiefly through books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior minds, and these 
invaluable means of communication are in 
the reach of all. In the best books great men 
talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour their souls into ours. Books are the 
true levellers. They give to all, who will 
faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the best and greatest of our race. 
....In selecting books we may be aided much 
by those who have studied more than our- 
selves.—W. E. Channing. 





As the Spanish proverb says, “He who would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry 
the wealth of the Indies with him.” So it is in 
travelling; a man must carry knowledge with 
him, if he would bring home knowledge.— 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Library Association, 86 East Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, IIl.: 

READING WITH A PURPOSE SERIES: Psychol- 
ogy and its Uses. By Everett Dean 
Martin; Philosophy. By Alexander 
Meiklejohn. 35c¢ each. 


American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City: 

STUDIES AND Sones for Individual Sight 
Singing. Books one and two. By Laura 
Bryant. 

SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Joseph A. 

yberg. 

HicH ScHooL ALGEBRA. Second Course. By 
C. E. Rushmer and C. J. Deuce. 

A First GERMAN Book. By Frederick Betz 
and William Raleigh Price. 


Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City: 
THE CENTURY VOCABULARY-WORDBOOK. By 
Garland Greever and Joseph M. Bach- 
elor. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 426-428 West 
Broadway, New York City: 

A SHort History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Edward Albert. $1.00. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. Upper Book. 
By Milton C. Potter, H. Jeschke and 
Harry O. Gillet. $.96. 

THE SMITH-BURDGE ARITHMETICS. Primary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. By David Eu- 
gene Smith and Howard Griffith Burdge. 
$.76, $.80 and $.92, respectively. 

DEUXIEME ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. By Arthur 
Gibbon Bovee and Eunice Goddard. 
$1.40. 

Morceaux CHolsis. Par Daudet. Edited by 
Frank W. Freeborn. $.72. 


The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
St., New York City: 

A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN EDUCATION. Gregg 
Educational Monograpks. By George E. 
Walk. 

LETTERS FROM Famous PEOPLE. By Sharp- 
less D. Green. 

GREGG SHORTHAND JUNIOR MANUAL. By 
John Robert Gregg. 

ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAw. By Wal- 
lace Hugh Whigam. 


Hall and McCreary Company, 430-432 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl.: 
AMERICAN History Note Book. Number 
one and number two. By Leslie V. 
Spriggs. $.60 and $.64, respectively. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, New 
York: 
IroquoIs ARITHMETICS, Book One. By Harry 
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DeGroat, Sidney G. Firman and Wil- 
liam A. Smith. 


Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va.: 
ROOSEVELT, A Knight of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Harriet G. Brown. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 118 East 25th Street, New 
York City: 
THE McCaLL SPELLER. Complete Course. 
By William A. McCall and J. David 
Houser. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 


LonG AGo IN Ecypt. By L. Lamprey. 
TRAIL-MAKERS. By Zoe Meyer. 


Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 

MASTERING ENGLISH. An Elementary Exer- 
cise Book for Foreigners. By Frances 
Clendening and Maude Clendening 
Lower. 

SEEING AMERICA. Mill and Factory. By Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. 

——~ A Latin Reading Book. By Maude 

eed. 


The Plymouth Press, 7852 Lowe Avenue, Chi- 
cago, IIl.: 

INDIVIDUAL NuMBER DRILLS. By James E. 
McDade. 


Scott Foresman and Company, 5 West 19th 
Street, New York City: 

STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETICS. Book Two. 
By F. B. Knight, J. W. Studebaker, G. 
-M. Ruch. 

ARITHMETIC WorRK-Book. Books for Grades 
4, 5 and 6, with Teacher’s Editions for 
each. By F. B. Knight, J. W. Studebak- 
er, G. M. Ruch. 

COMPASS DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. 
Specimen Set: 1 copy of each of Twenty 
Tests. 1 Record Sheet. 1 Sample An- 
swer Key. 


Christopher Sower Company, 124 North Eight- 
eenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

THE WEBER-KOCH-MORAN ARITHMETICS. 
Books One, Two and Three. By Samuel 
Edwin Weber, Charles Dison Koch and 
Katherine Ellen Moran. 


Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland: 
CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS. By Stella Agnes 
McCarty. $3.00. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New York: 
GopsEy LATIN COMPOSITION Test. By Edith 
R. Godsey. Per package of 25, $1.00. 
Easy ENGLISH EXERCISES. By Ada Riddles- 
barger and Edna Parker Cotner. $.96. 
DEADWOOD GOLD. Pioneer Life Series. By 
George W. Stokes and Howard R. 
Driggs. $1.00. 
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TWELVE GREAT 
DEPARTMENTS 








The English Language 
Literature 
History 
Geography and Travel 
Science 
Mathematics 
Economics and Useful 
Arts 
Government and Politics 
Fine Arts 
Education 
Biography 
Miscellany 























TEACHERS: Answer Your Pupils’ Questions 


with THE LINCOLN LIBRARY. With it 
you can welcome and encourage their questions 
with confidence, because this ONE VOLUME 
contains the scope of information that has here- 
tofore required from six to twenty volumes. 
Hence the nnme—THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION. 


This triumph of condensation has been accomplished 
by the use of a large page of light-weight, opaque paper 
and by the use of tables, of which there are more than 
300 in the book. The 2,300 pages cover the great num- 
ber of 22,000 topics properly arranged and classi- 
fied for quick reference and study. The volume also 
contains 900 appropriate illustrations—many of them 
four-color engravings—and the answers to hundreds of 
thousands of questions are quickly found through the 
use of the comprehensive index. 


The needs of the up-to-date teacher in the modern 
school are exactly met by this compact reference work. 
Its timely selections on history, civics, geography, recent 
world happenings, and countless other subjects add 
greatly to the interest and effectiveness of your work. 
Truly a remarkable convenience to have within reach of 
your hand the combined knowledge of more than 60 
noted educators who contributed to this volume. The 
language employed is so simple and the treatment is 
so pleasing that even the younger children soon develop 
a genuine liking for it. 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 


about THE LINCOLN LIBRARY. The following are 
representative of the thousands of endorsements received 
in the few months since the book was published: 


KatHarInE Patton, Art Director, The Darlington Semi- 
nary, West Chester, Pennsylvania, says: 

The quality of the paper, the style of printing, and the 
condensed up-to-date knowledge within its covers appeal 
to a lover of books. It also saves time for the student 
in the school or home, as well as the teacher, whose research 
work is endless. 


Rosert MacMiu.an, Philadelphia Normal School, writes: 
“TI have looked over The Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
formation very carefully and can honestly say that I never 
before saw so much good information in such a small space. 
I feel it would be a valuable addition to the reference books 

of any teacher.’”’ 


Mary TuHornuiEy, Principal of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Public School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, writes: 

The Lincoln Library contains more information in one 
volume than I ever conceived possible to put in a single 
book. It is an invaluable piece of work for the school or 
home and makes a strong appeal to everyone because of the 
beauty of illustrations and the clarity of thought. 


Joun Frazier, Dean of The Towne Scientific School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
says: 

I have examined with much interest the copy of The 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information and am_ very 
favorably impressed with its genera] arrangement and presen- 
tation of facts. It is so constructed as to enable a person 
quickly and without difficulty to find desired information. 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY “ater 


ress Co., 


OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION Dept. P, 


Of particular value to 
teachers is the list of 12,000 
Test Questions on every 


MAIL COUPON NOW 4 Buffalo, N. Y. 
for free booklet showing how subjects are 


Lafayette Bldg., 


Gentlemen: Without 
cost or obligation to me, 


illustrated booklet 


branch of knowledge. Su- treated. You owe it to yourself to know # ennlcae ee tie tee 


perintendents and _princi- 
pals everywhere recom- 
mend it. 


The Frontier Press Co. 


DEPT. P 
Lafayette Building - 


of Essential Information, the re- 


more about this wonderful book. markable, one-volume storehouse 


of knowledge and reference. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


EVOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BONDED 
DEBT OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Isaac Dough- 
ton, State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 


WHat CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE THE PRESTIGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
A reply to Ethelbert D. Warfield, Presi- 
dent of Wilson College by James N. Rule, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. Certification vs. college 
entrance examinations. 


STANDARD OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF EDU- 
CATION. Have they kept pace? John K. 
Norton, Director of Research, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


ScHoot REPORT OF ALLEGHENY CouNtTyY for 
the year ending July 1, 1925. Charles E. 
Dickey, Superintendent, 595 Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. A _ retrospect 
of 25 years, new buildings, tests in rural 
schools, extra-curricular activities of pu- 
pils and teachers, professional reading, 
directors’ associations, county institute. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SU- 
PERINTENDENCE, Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 21-25, 1926. National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. $2.00. 


KEYS TO THE HALLS OF Books. Aid to the inde- 
pendent use of libraries. By Gertrude 
Buck. The Kenyon Press, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. Single copies to teachers and 
librarians, 55c. 


ILLINOIS ARBOR AND BirD Days. Circular No. 
205. Department of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
Boarp 1924-25. General Education Board, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


WoRLD PEACE PRIMER. For the Study of Peace 
Machinery. Mrs. E. K. Bowman, 562 State 
Street, Helena, Montana. 25¢ per copy. 


Poor RELIEF IN PENNSYLVANIA. A State-Wide 
Survey. By Emil Frankel. Bulletin 21, 
1925. State Department of Welfare, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


A PopuLaR Stupy of Local School Boards, 
State Aid and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Prepared by the 
Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, 
1725 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YoRK HEALTH DEMONSTRATIONS. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly Bulletin, Janu- 
ary, 1926. Milbank Memorial Fund, 49 
Wall Street, New York City. 


BIRD PROTECTION. A year’s program. Bulletin 
No. 7. By George Miksch Sutton, State 
Board of Game Commissioners, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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39 DELEGATES WHO SIGNED THE CONSTITUTION. 
Bulletin No. 12. Biographical sketches. 
Constitution Anniversary Association, 128 
E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY FUND. Vol. 20, No. 8. 
Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN of Handwriting 
Instruction. A. N. Palmer Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


EvuroPe 1926. Gates Standard Tours. Gates 
Tours, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE PAPER USER’S PRIMER. American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Worp Stupy. Vol. 1, No. 3. G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 


SHORTHAND AS AN EXPLORATORY COURSE IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By Hubert A. 
Hagar and Guy S. Fry. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 20 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


The following bulletins may be procured 
from the National Child Welfare Association, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

THE A-1 AMERICAN GIRL. Bulletin 39. 
THE A-1 AMERICAN Boy. Bulletin 45. 
STEPS TO SUCCESS FOR Boys. Bulletin 44. 


The following publications may be procured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: 
CHILD LABOR IN REPRESENTATIVE TOBACCO- 

GROWING AREAS. By Harriet A. Byrne, 
Children’s Bureau Publication. No. 155. 
10c. 


DISOBEDIENCE, LYING, STEALING, ENVIRON- 
MENT. Children’s Bureau. 


POSTURE STANDARDS. Children’s Bureau. 


STATUS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. By 
Dan Harrison Eikenberry. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1925, No. 24. 15c. 


ART EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Royal Bailey Farnum. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1925, No. 38. 5c. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE U. S. BUREAU OF EDU- 
CATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO HIGH 
ScHOOL TEACHERS. A list. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION RE- 
SEARCH 1920-1925. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1926, No. 2, 15c. 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 1923-24. 
By William R. Hood. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1925, No. 35. 5c. 


STATISTICS OF TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NOorR- 
MAL SCHOOLS 1923-1924. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1925, No. 28. 10c. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


“ Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High 
School Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive 
q short cut to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good handwriting. 

- Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and peda- 
gogical truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 

For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 
5 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer 
‘ Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


WILLIAM McANDREW, superintendent of 
the Chicago Public Schools, reported a week 
in March in which every seventh and eighth 
grade pupil in 145 Chicago public schools had 
scored 100 per cent in standard arithmetic 
tests, devised and set them by City Super- 
visor of Instructional Research E. E. Keener. 
The tests were in “the simple operations of 
mathematics.” 


Aucustus O. THOMAS, president of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
announces that the 1927 biennial meeting of 
that organization will be held either in To- 
ronto, Canada or Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Miss EMMA SCHOFIELD, aged ninety-five, is 
Philadelphia’s oldest teacher. From 1867 to 
1908, forty-one years, she taught in the 
Horace Binney School at Sixth and Spruce 
Streets. On March 9 and 18 her “boys” en- 
tertained her. March 9 she visited the Mu- 
nicipal Court and inspected City Hall as the 
guest of former Mayor Thomas B. Smith, 
Milton Stern, Maxwell Pestcoe, Harry J. 
Koehler and Judge Raymond MacNeille. She 
accepted bouquets, visited court and even tried 
a case in juvenile court. On March 18, she 
was an honored guest at the first reunion din- 
ner of the Horace Binney School held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The Horace Bin- 
ney graduates gave the reunion dinner as part 
of a plan to honor former principals and mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES COXE, Lewistown 
in a deliberate effort to stabilize teaching con- 
ditions and to improve the morale of the 
teachers of the borough submitted a salary 
schedule to the Board of Education, March 
11, which they adopted. Those interested may 
secure the schedule from Superintendent Coxe. 


SUPERINTENDENT CLYDE H. GarRwoop, Har- 
risburg organized the teaching staff of the 
capital city into groups for the study of the 
curriculum last fall. He brought in recog- 
nized specialists for conferences in lieu of the 
regular teachers’ institute and has worked 
with the entire staff on the professional prob- 
lem of curriculum-making. The program of 
studies for junior and senior high schools, 
approved February 2, 1926 by the Board of 
School Directors, is now available in printed 
form. While this program sets up definite re- 
quirements for graduation and a high stand- 
ard of efficiency, it allows flexibility to meet 
individual needs of the pupils. 


THE Texas Education Association and the 
Colorado State Teachers Association have 
raised their annual membership dues from 
two dollars to three dollars. 


Lioyp C. KEEFAUVER, assistant superinten- 
dent of Adams County, will succeed Walter 
D. Reynolds as supervising principal of Get- 
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tysburg, salary, $2,600. Mr. Reynolds after 
14 years of service in Gettysburg has accept- 
ed the principalship of Sunbury high school, 
salary, $3,500. 


J. GRAYSON PETERS, high school principal, 
Abbottstown, Adams County has been elected 
teacher by the Gettysburg school board. 


CHARLES S. HOTTENSTEIN resigned as su- 
perintendent of schools of Conshohocken on 
March 81 to accept a position with the Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
His territory includes ten eastern counties in 
Pennsylvania, including Philadelphia, the 
states of Delaware and Maryland, and 
Washington, D. C. Under his superinten- 
dency the past seven years, Conshohocken 
built a modern graded school building and a 
junior high school building. 


B. W. DEpRICK, head of the milling engi- 
neering division of the School of Engineering 
at Pennsylvania State College, has mixed and 
baked a loaf of bread—satisfactory in size 
and quality—in fifty-two minutes. The pro- 
cess usually takes the housewife or baker from 
three to five hours. He uses what is known to 
bakers as the “panary fermentation” or “no 
dough” method. The making of bread is part 
of the course for students in the milling en- 
gineering department. The mill laboratory is 
equipped with ovens and other necessary ap- 
paratus. 


F. W. WaLpP, Supervisor of Agriculture at 
the Picture Rocks Vocational School, Lycom- 
ing County, has completed a set of slides re- 
lating to forestry, made from photographs 
taken by the teacher and pupils in the agri- 
cultural class. 


C. VALENTINE KirsBy, State Director of Art, 
has been requested by Frederick P. Keppel, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, to act as a member of its advisory group. 
The Corporation is continuing its inquiry into 
the place of the Arts in American Life. Mr. 
Kirby acted in this capacity last year when 
grants totalling three-quarters of a million 
dollars were made for the advancement of fine 
art in America. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEESEY of the Sunbury 
public schools has announced the Geesey Ath- 
letic Prize, a ten dollar gold piece, which will 
be awarded to the senior athlete each year 
who has (1) participated in some branch of 
athletics during his junior and senior years 
in the Sunbury High School, being a letter 
man in his senior year and has (2) main- 
tained during his junior and senior years the 
highest scholastic average of all athletes elig- 
ible under the first condition. 


Horace A. FROMMELT, formerly Assistant 
Works Manager of the Folk Corporation of 
Milwaukee, is now. with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools of Scranton as Consult- 
ant of the Apprentice Training Division. 
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JOSEPH S. ILLIcK, Director of Research in 
the State Department of Forests and Waters, 
and twelve students from the Forestry School 
at Mont Alto sailed for Europe on April 3 
to attend the World Forestry Congress at 
Rome. Doctor Illick will remain in Central 
Europe for two months, studying forest con- 
ditions and forest life. 


HELEN COPE, a teacher in the Gettysburg 
High School for thirty-five years, will retire 
this year under a State pension. 


RALPH L. Jacoss, Director of Vocational 
Education at the Lewistown Public Schools, 
has recently received the degree of Doctor of 
Education at Harvard University. 


THE School Board of Tredyffrin Township, 
Chester County, voted unanimously favoring 
a proposed school loan of $275,000 for erect- 
ing two new elementary school buildings, one 
at Strafford and one at Paoli; and for pur- 
chasing additional grounds for the expansion 
of the grade schools at Salem and North 
Berwyn. The bond issue will be voted upon 
at the May primaries. 


THE Sharon High School Girls’ Basket Ball 
Team won the national championship in the 
tournament held in Youngstown, Ohio, March 
24-27. The team beat in succession Marion, 
S. C.; Mt. Holly, N. J.; Caldwell, Kansas 
and Struthers, Ohio. The coach is Miss Agnes 
Flinn of Sharon. The citizens of Sharon sent 
the ten members of the squad and the two 
coaches to Washington, D. C. as a reward. 
This makes two national championships for 
Sharon within a year. William Pitts of this 
year’s Senior Class won the national scholas- 
tic debating championship in Chicago last 
summer. 


THREE new mine-safety motion picture films 
of one reel each—“Twelve Points of Safety,” 
“First Aid to the Injured” and “The Use 
and Care of Mine Rescue Apparatus”—may 
be secured free of charge to schools by apply- 
ing to the experiment station of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Transportation charges both ways are paid 
by the exhibitor. 


“THE first public school in any general hos- 
pital in the world” is the distinction of the 
Memorial Hospital Public School of Johns- 
town, Pa., organized in connection with the 
Orthopaedic Department for Crippled Chil- 
dren in the Memorial Hospital. The School 
News is a mimeographed monthly publication 
of the school. 


BLIND children are cared for by Pennsylva- 
nia laws from the day of blindness. Blind 


babies have a special budget and are appoint- 
ed by the State Council of Education as pupils 
for care, maintenance and education in Kinder- 
garten-Hospitals and Homes combined. Where 
are the children who should have these ap- 
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pointments? Report all such blind to Mrs. 
a? Alden, Blind Babies Home, Summit, 


THE Philadelphia Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, representing 
385 churches and a membership of 300,000, 
included in its resolutions at the March, 1926 
conference an indorsement of the Curtis-Reed 
bill for the establishment of a Department 
of Education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 


J. HorAcE McFarR.LaAnp has presented to the 
Harrisburg school district two printing 
presses and one folder, valued at $3,000. 


Hickory TOWNSHIP, Lawrence County, on 
March 11 approved a bond issue of $64,000 
for a new consolidated school to be built at 
East Brook, thus completing the consolida- 
tion in that township. Shenango Township, 
Lawrence County voters on March 23 approv- 
ed a bond issue of $100,000 to erect a consoli- 
dated school to take care of nine schools con- 
taining fourteen rooms in the part of the 
township near New Castle. 


Put Beta Kappa, national honorary scholas- 
tic society, has launched a nationwide move- 
ment to raise $1,000,000 to aid in “restoring 
scholarship and teaching to their rightful 
place.” The fund will be used (1) to erect a 
memorial building at William and Mary Col- 
lege in honor of the fifty founders of Phi Beta 
Kappa and (2) to establish annual rewards 
for scholarship. 


Current Methods, a monthly publication for 
teaching modern citizenship problems, is pub- 
lished by the Citizenship Training Associa- 
tion, 8301 Parkview Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
This magazine contains many helpful sugges- 
tions for the teacher of social studies. The 
book reviews and teaching suggestions are es- 
pecially good. The subscription price is $1 
a year. 


THE Smithsonian-Chrysler African expedi- 
tion left in April for the jungles of Tangany- 
ika to collect wild animals for the National 
Zoological Park in Washington. Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley, founder of the Washington 
Park, best known today for his experiments in 
aviation, originated the “zoo” idea in the 
United States by establishing the Washington 
Zoo as an adjunct to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the educational advantage it would 
afford children. The expedition is being 
financed by Walter P. Chrysler, automobile 
manufacturer. 


SUPERIOR students at Northwestern Univer- 
sity who are willing to work and who will be 
ready at the end of their senior year to take 
a general examination in their chosen field are 
permitted, by approval of the faculty com- 
mittee, exemption from regular class attend- 
ance and from the regular examinations at 
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REASONS 


No School Library is Complete without 
COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Note these unusual features: 


1, Approved by every state where formal approval is issued. 
2. Endorsed by leading members of the National Education Association. 
3. The only truly modern School and Library Encyclopedia. 
4. Already at work in every large city school system in the United States as 
well as thousands of smaller systems and rural schools. 
5. International in appeal. 
6. Edited by more than 80 Famous Educators. 
7. Only Encyclopedia written in its entirety since the world war. 
8. Subject matter, maps and illustrations new and up to date. 
9. A whole school library in one set of books. 
10. Complete, wide in scope, authentic, interesting. 
11. A real and constant aid in your teaching work. 
12. Correlates with problem project method of teaching. 
13. Makes real visual education possible. 
14, ba - example of charming graphic style, easily read and understood 
y pupils. 
15. ee enough for the grades, admirably adapted to all high school 
subjects. 
16. Greatest collection of pictures ever published. 
17. Stimulates a desire for knowledge. 
18. Cultivates the encyclopedia habit as no ordinary encyclopedia can. 
19. The greatest teaching tool ever offered the teaching profession. 





With each set of poe owl 's we furnish a book of Practical Problem Projects. Built 
Te on experience . licable to any system ...invaluable to you. 112 pages, richly ee 
illustrated. A ‘ton which you can use as a dependable guide an Jaa book. 


School Price, $55.00 


Beautifully and durably bound 
in red library buckram 


EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL WITH THIS MIGHTY EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE AID 
Write for sample pages or order direct from 
F. E. Compton & Company, Publishers, 58 E.Washington St., Chicago 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes 4500 Pages More than 8000 Illustrations 
Should Be in Every Classroom 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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the end of each semester. Those qualifying 


must be juniors or seniors who have devoted... 


the first two years to the customary studies. 


Aegis, a monthly book-guide for teachers, 
edited by Reginald Stevens Kimball, State 
Normal School, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
covers in a very able and interesting way the 
more recent publications in various fields of 
interest to the teacher. Single copies, 15c; 
the year, $1. 


THE population of continental United States 
totaled 115,940,000 on January 1, 1926 ac- 
cording to estimates announced by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. This is 
an increase of 1,629,000 over the estimate for 
January 1,-1925-and shows a population gain 
of 10,000,000 since the United States Census 
was taken at the beginning of 1920. 


THE annual conference of the Progressive 
Education Association was held in Boston, 
April 29-May 1. Among the speakers were 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University; William Ernest Hocking of 
Harvard University; Hughes Mearns of New 
York University; Sir John Adams of the 
University of London and Mrs. Beatrice En- 
sor, Editor of The New Era. 


THE East Cocalico Vocational School, Lan- 
caster County has set out 200 plants as the 
first step in a plan to beautify the school 
grounds. 


A Two and a half acre site. for a consolidat- 
ed school in Monroe Township, Snyder County 
was recently approved. 


THE Kellettville Township High School on 
April 1 was destroyed by a fire which started 
on the second floor. The flames spread to and 
destroyed the six-room grade school adjoining. 


THE Independent, one of the oldest school 
houses in Westmoreland County, was destroyed 
by fire, March 31. It was in this school that 
the late Henry C. Frick obtained his early 
education. 


BEAVER borough, on February 23, by a vote 
of 978 to 79, authorized a school bond issue of 
$175,000; $85,000 of the amount has been used 
for the purchase of the Beaver College plant 
consisting of a dormitory, college building and 
the lot of approximately two acres which oc- 
cupies a square in the central section of the 
borough. The remainder of the money is to 
be used in remodeling and providing an audi- 
torium and gymnasium. 


THE Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Training School of the Slippery Rock State 
Normal .School gave a patriotic program on 
February 15. The entertainment in part con- 
sisted of dramatizations of historic scenes 
from the meetings of the cabinets of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. L. L. 
McCollough is president of the Slippery Rock 
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P. T. A. L. H. Wagenhorst, Director of the 
Training School, presided at the meeting. 


THE Oil City. Schools, of which LeRoy Wel- 
ler is superintendent, is. providing goitre treat- 
ment to those pupils who show symptoms of 
goitre. Consent slips bearing the parents’ sig- 
natures are required from the pupils taking 
the treatment. 


No. 1, Vol. 1 of The Cooperator, published by 
the Bradford Junior High School, Bradford, 
Pa., appeared in February. It is a monthly 
eight-page paper that carries the slogan: 
Good enough is not good enough for Bradford 
Junior High. Do it right. 


THE Boyertown Junior High School, Boyer- 
town, Pa., has a Reading Club of about one 
hundred junior high school students and is 
under the constant direction of Miss Leslie 
Marsh, a trained school librarian. The club 
presents interesting programs at its meetings 
and encourages its members in the reading of 
worth-while books and magazines. 





ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 
Pageants for patriotic people 
Page 571, Col. 2 
Students who are standardized 
Page 582, Col. 2 
The Little Teacher teaches 
Page 583 
An Association for young journalists 
Page 592, Col. 2 
A Day all of us will observe 
Page 595, Col. 1 
A twelve-year-old Cinderella 
Page 596, Col. 1 


Grown-up boys treat teacher 
Page 614, Col. 1 





THE BEGINNINGS THEREOF 
(From page 584) 

Trips to the museum and some source read- 
ings helped bring the ancient world’s people 
before a twentieth century class as real people 
who once lived with much the same desires 
and hopes as ours. Sketches on Greek life 
were written and dramatized by members of 
the class. Medieval life was portrayed in 
tales of adventure set in the glorious days of 
chivalry. A novel type of final review grew 
out of the collection of historic references in 
pictures, cartoons and advertisements—it was 
a history scrap-book. 

And so it went and so it goes, week after 
week in every phase of school work her normal 
training continues to function. The I of 
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Why did a former dean of 


women select this field of service? 


What impelled a successful business woman to leave an established business 


and take up work with My BOOKHOUSE? 


Why have scores of teachers left the schoolroom to join the BOOKHOUSE 


family? 


An Idea! It came to a mother 


several years ago as she pondered’ over the 
need of her child for the kind of reading that 
would develop character as well as entertain. 
From that idea grew My BOOKHOUSE, 
a mother's selection of reading that elim- 
inates the unethical, the gruesome, the 
commonplace. 

That idea caused The BOOKHOUSE 
for CHILDREN to expand in six years to a 
nationally known publishing house doing 
a volume approaching two million dollars 
annually. 

That same idea caused mothers and 
fathers to buy My BOOKHOUSE eagerly 
from the very first, to buy willingly when 
there was but one volume published. Sales 
have grown steadily till now nearly a 
hundred thousand families own My BOOK- 
HOUSE. 

Are you looking for a genuine oppor- 
tunity, in which your education, your ex- 

rience, and your ability will be of greatest 

nefit in your advancement?- - Are. you 
interested in a larger income than you now 
receive? If so, the BOOKHOUSE idea will 
appeal to you. The BOOKHOUSE plan 
will give you your chance. As a BOOK- 
HOUSE representative you will find almost 
unlimited opportunity for increased earnings 
and greater service to children. 


A former assistant professor in an eastern 
college writes: “To the intelligent, keenly 
alert woman, the field of salesmanship offers 
untold opportunities, not only from the 
point of view of pecuniary gain, but also 
from that of personal development.... To 
know My BOOKHOUSE, to explain the 
message back of Mrs. Miller's excellent 
work, to learn of the children’s great love 
for their ‘beautiful book’—all these facts 
make selling a real pleasure.” 


The end of the school year is approaching. 
If you are without an assignment for next 
year, or if you contemplate any change in 
your work, now is the time to investigate 
your possibilities as a BOOKHOUSE repre- 
sentative. As a first step, fill out and mail 
the coupon request for the Booklet, ““What 
Can a Woman Do?” 


4 The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN 4 
}  360-H North Michigan Avenue 
s___CHIcaco 

! Please send me the free booklet, “What Can a 
} Woman Do?” 

OG Nip Newtes nn. 


j Full Address .................... , 
i] 


The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-H North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“4yYBGDKHOUSE 





“I believe that man owes no higher 


--- duty to God. and to society than . 


the duty of service to childhood.” 
Jas. J. Davis 


“The child who teads is the child who leads” 
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This book is free 
on request 
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Indiana stands to her, as to many other 
alumni, for: instruction, industry, initiative, 
and idealism.—Georgiana Work, Ingram, Pa. 





NECROLOGY 

Laura Belle Bruce, teacher of English in 
Wilkinsburg Junior High School, died Febru- 
ary 11, 1926, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. Miss Bruce was graduated from 
Indiana State Normal School in 1888, and 
began teaching in the fall of that year in 
Granville, Pennsylvania. Her death terminat- 
ed forty years of continuous service in the 
public schools of the state—three in Johns- 
town, thirteen in Punxsutawney and the last 
twenty-three in Wilkinsburg. On February 
15, the regular chapel service of the Junior 
High School was devoted to a memorial ser- 
vice in her honor. 


Luther Burbank, noted horticulturist, popu- 
larly known as “the plant wizard,” died at his 
home in Santa Rosa, California on April 11, 
aged seventy-seven years. 


John W. Cummins, for several years prin- 
cipal of Greensburg High School, died April 3. 


Joseph S. Wilson, Supervisor of Agriculture 
at the Lower Paxton Vocational School for 
two and one-half years, died on Friday, March 
1, from an attack of pneumonia. Mr. Wilson 
was a graduate of the West Philadelphia High 
School, Perkiomen Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. Before coming to Dauphin 
County, Mr. Wilson was supervisor of agri- 
culture in the Newark High School, Delaware. 
In addition to his duties as Supervisor of 
Agriculture at Lower Paxton, Mr. Wilson was 
in charge of the athletics at the school and 
for two years was manager of the Lingles- 
town Fair. 





CALENDAR 
May 1-7—Dental Health Week 
2-9 —Music Week 
3-8 —National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Atlanta, Georgia 


4-7 —Annual Meeting, International 
Kindergarten Union, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


9 —Mother’s Day 

13-15—Annual Conference Industrial Ex- 
ecutives of Eastern United 
States, Pennsylvania State 
College 

14-15—Annual Convention Industrial Co- 
operators with College Engi- 
neering Extension Department, 
State College 

15-16—American Academy of Politica] 
and Social Science, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

17-22—American Health Congress, Atlan- 


tic City 
18—World Goodwill Day 
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Do You Know 

DR. SAMUEL E. WEBER 
Superintendent of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

MR. CHARLES D. KOCH 
Of the Pa. State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

MISS KATHERINE E. MORAN 


Of the Cortland, N. Y. State Nor- 
mal and Training School. 


Schools, 


They are the authors of our new 


Weber Koch Moran 
Arithmetics 


Once in a generation, perhaps, a really 
good Series of Arithmetics appears. This 
is the time. These are the books. Con- 
vince yourself by examining them. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Publishers 
124 North 18th St Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. S.—We published Brooks’. 




















SUMMER WORK 
FOR TEACHERS 


Why not use your vacation for profit? Teachers 
wanted to travel and appoint local representatives 
for established house. Definite income with all 
expenses paid. Opportunity for permanent position. 
State age and salary expected. 

MANAGER, Dept. F, Box 11, Philadelphia. 














21—Meeting Southeastern Sectional 
Conference of Music Super- 
visors, Norristown 
22—Lehigh Valley Child Helping Con- 
ference, Easton, Pa. 
May 29-June 6—National Convention Camp- 
fire Girls of America, Stockton, 
California. 
June 3-5—American Association for the Study 
of the Feebleminded, Toronto, 
Canada 
14—Flag Day 
June 27-July 2—N. E. A. Convention, Phila. 
August 10-12—Superintendent’s Week Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 
24-27—Pennsylvania Annual Vocational 
nference, joint session with 
New Jersey, Delaware and 


Maryland, at the State Nor- 
mal School, West Chester, Pa. 

December 28-30—State Convention of the P. 
8. E. A., Harrisburg 
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Skill and Power in Typing 


Skill and power in typing are obtained by an effective correlation of training in 
typewriting technique, with instruction that produces typing power. 

Leading teachers of typewriting now-a-days are struggling with the problem of 
getting the pupil to think harder, rather than to allow mere copying and mechanical 


operation to monopolize the program. 
Both phases are important, and both can be taught simultaneously. The two-fold 


problem is effectively solved in 


THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
by Rupert P. SoRelle 


In laying out his course in skill development, Mr. SoRelle parallels quite closely 
the principles laid down in Dr. Wm. Frederick Book’s “The Psychology of Skill” 
and “Learning to Typewrite,” two of the best known works on the psychology of 


learning. 
New Rational Typewriting, therefore, is a carefully graded series of technique 


drills, based on actual learning processes, and supported by a content of genuine 


educative value. ; . : 
In harmony with modern educational thought, New Rational Typewriting provides 


a teachable program for the development of typewriting skill and typewriting power. 
List Price only $1.20 
Examine the book at our expense. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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Three seas ‘Relieved? 
eries 


BARROWS AND PARKER GEOG- 
RAPHY—Journeys in Distant Lands 














24 and United States and Canada are the 
- first two volumes in this new series. Justateaspoonful of 
J They teach the pupil how to think Horsford’s Acid 
% geographically, provide him with work- Phosphateinaglass 

ing geographical ideas, and train in 5 ealil 7 

3 right methods of study. oF OS waner ca 
ulates and refreshes 
THE PATHWAY TO READING— your nerves. A de- 


. Coleman, Uhl and Hosic. Establishes 


licious drink that 


’ desirable reading habits, training the 
child to read effectively all types of et wegen 
j reading matter. Contains much silent hosphates to the 
, reading material. fed dy—aids diges- 
HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY and tion and gives you new 
HEALTH IN HOME AND NEIGH- strength, vigor and endur- 
BORHOOD—Bigelow and Broadhurst. ance. 


At all druggists. 


“After all, learning to live is more in- 
teresting than being told how to live. 


bidbiyert ey accomplish the former H OR SF ORDS 























SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston ACID 

ao aor Races PHOSPHATE 
ee Sao aE 
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Just Ready | . j Y 
Fox ist scHoss | | ASUMMER 
A new textbook by Dr. Mabel T. PROPOSITION 


Wellman, Professor in the to teachers 


University of Indiana 





Exchange Your Leisure 


, ’ This Vacation for a Profit- 
Published in March, 1926 able Summer of Travel 








Unusual Advantages 
Price, $1.50 with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 
travel during the summer va- 
The latest and best textbook cation. Definite income to start, 
: : ° : with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
in a rapidly changing subject ing work along school lines offering 
spteadii chance to travel; business 

training and good income assured, 
Those who can start earliest and 
LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY work longest given preference. 
’ nt — territory open. 

Several teachers last summer aver- 

34 Beacon Street Boston aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 


TEACHERS for SCHOOLS reer for you. Give full particulars 


concerning age, education and time 


SCHOOLS for TEACHERS you can start work, in first letter. 





















































NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. Address R. A. WHITE 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. Dept. T 800 Cuyahoga Building 

D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

BRANCHES . 

PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., 

Em A. Lane, Mgr. (ome = ey, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. be 

Helen Houghton, Sec’y. Teachers and Students Attention 


Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mer. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 


We-want a Representative in each City in 
U.S. and a student in each school to act 





Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mer. for us. Will not interfere with studies. 
No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to Write SCHOOL BUSINESS SERVICE, 
Schosie~-Hany TEACHERS WANTED for choice post- INC., 244 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Announcing . THE PATH OF THE GOPATIS 
the new Spencer 5 times. «Witten "by Zilpia” Carfuthers, lustrated By 
Film Slide Projector } || isest!"Riu" Hind 0° Sto og Se 
and Service FOOD NUTRITION AND HEALTH 


$ .60 postpaid 
An interesting discussion of the science (Food, Nutrition 


i 
is 











Simple,compact and easily operated, the S and Health) written for the layman by E. V. McCollum, 
¥ Film Slide Projector has made possible a great ‘new . PhD., Sc.D., and Nina Simmonds, Sc.D. | (Hygiene.) 

service. : 143 pages... $1.50 postpald 
x Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film ¥ SPECIAL PRICE TO TEACHERS for both these 

slides, the Spencer. Library covers a wide range of books, invaluable for reference use, project 
x subjects at less cost than glass slides. “ work or daily. study. _ $1.60 postpaid 
! WRITE FOR CATALOGUE | : Phila: Inter-State Belly ‘Oeenelt : 

A TC. ‘eet, e 2. 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
442 Nia: gara Street Buffal 0, N. ¥. Century Building, Pittsburgh. - 
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Teaching as a Profession 
Its Ethical Standards 


—MAtTTHEW J. WALSH 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
A book every teacher and supervisor 
will wish to own. Discusses ideals and 
standards, with concrete cases. An ex- 
ceilent book for discussion groups. 


What Girls Can Do 


—RvuTH WANGER 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
A Guidance text for girls. Sample oc- 
cupations in varied fields are used as a 
basis for teaching girls to explore for 
themselves possible lines of work, and 
to find for what they are fitted. Em- 
phasizes general and specific qualities 
that make for success. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 
BY 
DR. HARRY DeGROAT 


Principal State Normal School, Cortland, New York 


SIDNEY G. FIRMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 


The Iroquois Arithmetics Set a New 
Standard in Arithmetic Textbook 
Achievement. They are built on the latest 
scientific investigations which are bound 
to revolutionize the making of Arithmetic 
Texts. 
BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4~— 
published March 7, 1926 
BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6—and 
BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8 
—are to be published this spring 
Full information regarding this Series 
of Arithmetics will be furnished on re- 
quest. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office 
Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 






































Great American Teachers Agency 


An efficient agency placing efficient teach- 
ers into good positions. 


P. O. Box 157 ALLENTOWN, PA. 














TEACHERS WANTED 


for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Free enrollment. Settle your future 
before summer vacation. 

Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 











CLARK 482 BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


NEW YORK 


Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


CHICAGO —Lyon & Healy Building —Jackson and Wabash 























message for you. Send for it. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Symes Building, Denver, Col. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for ‘many thou- 
sands of teachers. We need well prepared men and women for all 
kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best 
schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business. has a 


Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Health and 


Music. 

FOUR YEAR COURSES for teaching and supervision of Home 

Economics. 

School Special Courses Principal 
BRUNA PR as sora rain 00 0 6-0 030.08 antenna ee sevccovcescessG C, L. Riemer 
MMOS oh Sace "a0 i5-4°5'9) 5, v'e,0-0:5's wid. b 0 UR Cee oN Cees Bas OR Mee eee Toe John A. Entz 
INN Soo Swick sree cei Ca eek ER Ea Bs re ee Wel vc cee Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ES ASE REL CET Le tere Oe Le rer Clyde eo — 

East Stroudsburg.. Health Education, Correspondence............ “Exake 
Edinboro ......... OE CRN 6 Se aii y iv 0.are a WES Db cee ewe CG; Foo 
OS nee are Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music.. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown ....... .Library and Art Education................... A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven ...... NONUNR 05. 6 nuideti wih os 46s seo sc ccewne ven Dallas W._Armstrong 
Mansfield ......... Home Economics and Music................. William R. Straughn 
Millersville ....... Ae es cay SR re Rm et C. H. Gordinier 
SIN oes. Xue wpvareins cr0id GROEN Ts Oos s Soles o> ep engad Ezra Lehman 
Slippery Rock ....Health Education ............cceecceeeeeeeees J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music ..... pe ie oe een Andrew Thomas Smith 
Catalogs on request Address the Principal 
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